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Headquarters- 


Tus organization is one of America’s 
foremost designers and fabricators of 
aluminum, magnesium, brass & bronze 
products and aircraft-type bearings. 


The advanced engineering achieve- 
ments and vast resources of Bohn have 
made possible many non-ferrous alloy 
basic developments of great importance. 


The whole chain of Bohn plants is 
now working night and day on war 
materials and will be, for the duration. 


Because of the vital production and 
precision requirements for war materials, 
Bohn research and metallurgical studies 
have made possible many new applica- 
tions for modern light alloys, which will 
be highly useful in industrial America of 
tomorrow. 


Many leading manufacturers consider 
Bohn headquarters for aluminum, mag- 
nesium and brass & bronze products. 
Business consults Bohn because of the 
far-reaching experience this organization 
has had in its highly specialized field. 


Remember the name Bohn. Some day, 
Bohn may be of assistance in helping 
plap your new products for a new era. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS 


CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan 
Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM e MAGNESIUM e BRASS & BRONZE 


AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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_AT ALL if you decide not to KEEP the books 


It’s really true! These TWO best-sellers FOR 
ONLY $1.39. Not $1.39 for each, but for BOTH! 
And you pay nothing in advance. And nothing 


after examining them. No strings attached to this 
offer. Snd FREE EXAMINATION COUPON be- 







low (without money) NOW! 











Ks ROW—sensational best-seller which strips 
the masks from an American town! KINGS 
ROW—the town they talk of in whispers! KINGS 
ROW—now thrilling millions in the exciting movie, 
as it thrilled thousands in the original novel at 
$2.75! Reveals the secret thoughts, suppressed pas- 
sions, pent-up desires of people in a small town— 
where everybody THINKS he knows everybody 





























else! 








A human face can become a “mask”—hiding 
love, hate, ambition. But 14-year-old PARRIS 
MITCHELL took people at face vaiue! He liked 
affectionate Renee; loved girl-crazy Drake Mc- 
Hugh; trusted Jamie Wakefield, who wrote 
poems and whom people secretly called ‘too 
pretty for a boy.” 

















































Cassie Tower, the town’s prettiest girl, he 
thought “strange.” She was always kept home 
by her father, a physician living mysteriously 
well without patients. But PARRIS feared 








KINGS ROW 


Over 330,000 Sold—And Now I#'s America's Smash-Hit Movie! 


FOR, 


A Coast-to-Coast Best-Seller 
at $2.75! 





cold-faced Dr. Gordon, whose patients’ hearts were so 
often found “‘too weak for chloroform.” Once Parris 
heard (and never forgot) frightful screams from a 
farmhouse, when Dr. Gordon was there! 


“A Powerful and Passionate Book" 

Through his sensitive reactions, PARRIS developed 
the intuition of a born doctor; discovered that each 
person’s protective mask hid a gnawing fear, paralyzing 
inferiority complex, or cherished vice. And later, as 
DOCTOR Parris Mitchell (trained as a psychiatrist in 
Vienna) he stripped off their masks! 

How their masks were removed, how tangled lives 
met in thrilling conflict, is an extraordinary story— 
gripping in intensity, exciting in action, fascinating in 
suspense.A truly great novel—packed with Kings 
Row’s passions, loves, hates, hypocrisies, trag- 
edies, comedies and, sometimes, nameless 
horrors! The N.Y. Times called it “a 
grand yarn, full of the sap of life.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune said, 
powerful, 











“Emotional, 
sionate.” 
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N ADDITION to KINGS ROW, you ALSO 

get (for $1.39) this 502-page volume— 
the greatest works of literature’s most daring 
story-teller! Here, complete and unexpur- 
gated, are the frankest stories of their kind! 
Tales of love, hate, intrigue, passion, mad- 
ness, jealousy, heroism—plots that will startle 
you with horror and amazement! 


Nearly 100 Stories! 


Read of “BALL-OF-FAT,” demi-mondaine 
who alone could save a party of more re- 
spectable people in German-occupied France 
—and what she did. Read FORBIDDEN 
FRUIT—in which Henrietta, tired of being 





Examine BOTH BOOKS Free 
Send No Money—No Obligation 


BE UNDER NO OBLIGATION WHAT- 


You don’t have to send any money to 
receive Kings Row and Short Stories of 


ORIES OF DE: MAUPASSANT 


married, begs her husband to take her out 
for an evening as he would a mistress! 


Would you like more bargains like this? 
You can—IF YOU WISH TO—get a double- 
bargain every month! 105,000 people are do- 
ing so now; building two libraries (of mod- 
ern best-sellers and great classics) for only 
$1.39 a month! But YOU ARE UNDER NO 
OBLIGATION WHATEVER if you accept 
this offer! YOU MAY JOIN US OR NOT, AS 
YOU PLEASE. But, in any case, Kings Row 
and de Maupassant are YOURS, 
to send back if you wish—OR 
to keep for ONLY $1.39, if J 
you're delighted with them. 










Rachel—who avenged France be- 
cause of just one German kiss too many! 


Pe ee ee oe =e oe oe ns ee ee oe 
BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Dept.N. 7, Garden City,N.Y. 
Without further obligation, send KINGS ROW and SHORT 
STORIES OF DE MAUPASSANT for FREE EXAMINATION. For 
this $3.75 double-value I will send only $1.39, plus few cents postage 
and handling costs, 3 
But if I do NOT like the books I will return them after this 5-day 
free examination and pay nothing. ; 
My acceptance of this offer does not obligate me in any way to 
join or to take any books, and no one is todill upon me about it! 
ou rg oe tg pit mail me literature sa may, IF I CHOOSE, 


de Maupassant for FREE EXAMINA- 
TION. The coupon will bring them at 
once. Pay nothing to postman. If you 
LIKE the books, send only $1.39, plus 
few cents postage and handling costs. 
Remember, $1.39 for BOTH books! 
IF NOT ABSOLUTELY PLEASED, RE- 
TURN THE BOOKS; PAY NOTHING; 





EVER. ( An d there’s no further obliga- ma the Book League and be entitled ~ x bargains each month. 
tion even if you accept the books and Mrs. oy 
pay for them.) We have only a limited Miss .Y 


ADDRESS 


supply for this liberal offer. When these 


+ 





are exhausted, offer will not be repeated. 
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CITY. 


Send coupon today! BOOK LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, Dept. 
City, N. Y. 


order for $1.39 s 
Same ‘aad return-for-refu 


i. 7, Garden 


in Canada: 218 Victoria $t., Toronto 
SAVE POSTAGE—Check here if you prefer to 
WITH this coupon and we will prepay all postage costs. 
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send your check or money 
nd privilege applies. 





7 ie ZZ that Schlitz 


uses to produce that famous flavor. The fact is that 
it takes more than magic to brew a beer without a 
trace of bitterness! Schlitz isn’t bitter because it has 
just the 4iss of the hops. It costs more to brew beer 
this way. But Schlitz spares no expense to give you 
America’s most distinguished beer. \n the familiar 12- 
ounce bottle. Now also available in the NEW Schlitz 
GUEST BOTTLE containing one FULL QUART. 





JUST THE Kiaa 


OF THE HOPS... 
nowt of lhe Cilierness 


asaone., 
| 0: Copr. 1942, Jes. Schlitss Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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Cover Picture—Hard-bitten young Nazis, such as 
those shown in this European photo, form the 
backbone of Marshal Rommel’ Afrika Korps, 
which has — the world by the skill it has 
demonstrated in the seesaw warfare of the North 
African desert. How that — was imparted, a 
story in itself, is told on page 17. 
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under the Act of March 8, 1879. 


LETTERS 


Sam Crawford 


In the June 29 issue, you state under the 
heading Baseball that “only six others have 
exceeded the three grand mark: Ty Cobb, Tris 
Speaker, Honus Wagner, Eddie Collins, Nap 
Lajoie, and Cap Anson.” 

What about “Wahoo” Sam Crawford with 
$,051 hits in nineteen years, four with Cincin- 
nati, fifteen with Detroit? 



















































H. W. Linnean 





New Britain, Conn. 








Baseball Record, the standard diamond ree- 
ord book published by The Sporting News, 
gives Sam Crawford a grand total of only 
2,964 hits in his nineteen years of major- 
league baseball. 




















Lincoln and Liquor 

The letter [from Frank P. McGowan] in 
Newsweek, June 8, refers to Lincoln as & 
“saloonkeeper.” I have lived 14 miles from 
Springfield, Ill., Lincoln’s home. And I knew 

people who knew him. He did not use tobacco 
or liquor. He belonged to the “Sons of Tem- 
perance.” He made famous speeches for tem- 
perance. He voiced the sentiment that alcohol 
was a greater curse than war, famine, & 
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17 Feast 42nd Street 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 
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New Link 
for Liberty 











Now — when the fate of free men depends as never before 
on their ability to keep closer contact with each other — a new 
international air service is started by American Export Airlines. 

Behind this new link for liberty is the story of how the com- 
mercial transportation resources of this nation are attacking the 
most gigantic job in their history. 

Beyond our borders — on the sea and in the air — unprec- 
edented transportation problems are being solved. Within our 


borders — on the railways, highways, and in the airways — each - 


day brings greater demands for greater service. 

_ The nation’s steamship and aviation industries are giving all 
they’ve got in this life-and-death struggle. Lengthening trans- 
portation lines — both in the air and on the sea — must be kept 
open ... war materials must flow from production lines to world- 
wide fronts in greater volume. 

American Export Airlines, with great four-engine long-range 
aircraft, is flying a new international air service. 

American Export Lines, with new, fast freighters, is plying 
the seas between this country and the distant shores. 

We are proud that these opportunities are offered us in this 
crisis, and accept the responsibilities connected with them. 
We pledge the full resources of our co-ordinated international 
transportation system. 


American. 
Xport%... 


25 Broadway, New York 








KEEP °*EM FLYING... KEEP °EM SAILING 
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plague. You can find these speeches in histori 
of him. I hope you will make no mistake abog 
Lincoln’s character or stand in this importa 
matter. q 
Nettie SPENcer © 

St. Vincent’s Hospital 4 
Portland, Ore. 





King’s Birthday 4 

In the June 22 issue of Newsweek is a refs 
erence to the official and real birthday of King 
George of England. Will you please explain the 
official birthday? : 
Mrs. Lawson Romace | 
Croghan, N.Y. 4 


King George was born in December, a month 
in Britain hardly suitable for parades and pas 
geants in his honor. To assure better weather 
for these events, the British in 1938 decided 
that henceforth his birthday would be celebraj 
ed in June. 





Shangri, L.A. 


I have enjoyed so much your mention in 
Newsweek of Shangri-La—the map particular. 
ly (June 1). I thought you might be interested 
to know we have Shangri La here at Schenec- 
tady. A Mr. Shangri, with initials L. A., lives | 
here on Palmer Avenue and there has been® 
some local news about the fact. 2 
Heen M. Jones | 
Schenectady, N.Y. 3 





Another Chain 


Editor’s Note: The letter reproduced below, 
is a sample of a new chain that has penetrated, 
the New York area and perhaps other places.) 





the chein will Pave bad Luck. Copy this 

ard pee whet happen. in.foer deys. Dew 
Worp this letter. Send it with Qur thers te 
thee whem you wih got luck. Cracee - 
Fes wor #700.00 witer doing wv. ‘ir. Avabrace 
let #200500 after \reahing te charh, 


The Latte wil bring you 
goed. eck within: fur days. 











It makes an obvious appeal to the mercenary . 
you supposedly win money if you pass it on,) 
you lose if you don’t. 4 





Bir Hacheim : 
Your translation “well of the wise one” is cor! 
rect (Newsweek, June 8). Mr. Sidney J. Gil} 
bert’s error is excusable, though. That ei-diph- 
thong -is not common Arabic, but northert 
Arabic vernacular, originating from a long “a: 
sound. “Bir” is the Arabic equivalent of the 
Hebrew “be’er” as in “Beer-sheba”—“Seveti: 
Wells” (Genesis 22:19). “Hacheim” is not the: 
equivalent of the Hebrew “hachayim,” “life” 
or “the living,” but of “(C) hacham,” “a sage.” 
LeopotD HEINEMANN 

New York City F 


N ALL the processes along the way, from the 
I making of the steel that goes into the looms, 
to the weaving of the cloth, the dyeing, the 
bleaching, the finishing, etc., Instruments by 
Brown maintain uniformity, eliminate waste, 
point the way to faster production. Within 








the four walls of the plants that do the work, 
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Controls by Minneapolis-Honeywell ‘‘see’’ that 
proper atmospheres are maintained for product 
and employee alike... This Combined Control 





Service is available to manufacturers, regardless 
of the nature of their product or the size of 
their operation. Those engaged in war work, 
or planning for it, will find the combined expe- 
rience of Brown and M-H engineers a valuable 
aid in preparing for efficient, all-out production. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., or Toronto, Canada, or its subsi- 
diary, Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ovteols 


ARE VITAL 
TO THE CRUCIBLE 
_OF FREEDOM 





Dresleunerls by BROWN and 
Conlzols by MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 


FOR THE INDUSTRIES 











Serious bottleneck of the war is steel... serious because 
less than 15% of America’s peacetime foundry capacity 
could produce steel: castings. To increase steel casting 
production, Whiting sponsored new research in making steel 
with side-blow converters. Steel made by the Whiting process 
has been independently tested and proved to have the properties 
demanded for war purposes. 


The Whiting Side-Blow Converter process is now available to 
foundries .. . enables America’s steel casting facilities to be in- 
creased quickly to meet urgent war needs. Thus, through Ameri- 
can enterprise, new rivers of steel will flow into highly essential 
castings for tanks ... guns... ships... to overwhelm the Axis 
and speed Victory. Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Avenue, 


Harvey, Illinois. 


CORPGRATION 
Designers and Builders of bime-Sauing Equipment for 


FOUNDRIES . METALWORKING, AIRCRAFT, AND CHEMICAL PLANTS . TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To the Duchess of Kent, a son; 
at Coppins Iver, Buckinghamshire, July 4. 
The Duke is the youngest brother of King 
George VI, and the child, their third, is 
seventh in direct succession to the throne 
of England . . . To Vernon (Lefty) Gomez, 
$2, southpaw pitcher of the New York Yan- 
kees, and the former 
showgirl June O’Dea, 
a son; in Boston, July 
8. They also have a 
daughter, aged 2. 


EncaGepb: Harry 
Hopkins and Mrs. 
Louise Macy (see 

- page 33). 


Marriep:. Made- 
i leine Carroll, 32, 
blonde 5-foot-4 film 
oe pene star, and Stirling 
Hayden, 26, blonde 6-foot-4 former film ac- 
tor; in an undisclosed New England town 
three months ago. They appeared together 
in “Bahama Passage” and are now honey- 
mooning in the Bahamas. There Hayden is 
overhauling his schooner, for he is an ex- 
perienced sailor who left Hollywood to re- 
turn to the sea . . . Kaye Brinker, 26, radio 
actress, and Manfred B. Lee, 37, co-author 
with Frederic Dannay of the Ellery Queen 
detective stories and mystery programs; 
in New York, July 4. . . Hoot Gibson, 46, 
and Dorothy Irene Dunstan, 22, yodeler 
in his rodeo show; in Las Vegas, Nev., 
July 3 








Diep: Léon Daudet, French royalist 
leader (see page 42) . . . Thomas J. Car- 
ney, 56, president of Sears, Roebuck 
since 1939, of heart disease, in Chicago, 
June 29 .. . Philip D. Block, 71, a founder, 
former president’ and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Inland Steel Co.; 
of heart trouble, in Chicago, June 30... 
Paniel Willard, 81, chairman of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad; of a heart ailment, 
in Baltimore, July 6. He began his 63 years 
in railroading as a track laborer, and later 
served 30 years as B. & O. president. In 
1917, Willard helped avert a nationwide 
strike over the eight-hour day. Then, in the 
depression year 1932, he induced rail 
unions to take a 10 per cent wage cut ... 
William H. Jackson, 99, pioneer photog- 
rapher of the West, of injuries from a fall, 
in New York, June30. 
After fighting with 
the Army of the Po- 
tomac during the Civ- 
il War, Jackson went 
west as‘a bullwhacker 
witha Mormon wagon 
train. For years after- 
ward he and his cum- 
bersome_ wet-plate 
equipment covered 
the wilderness via Newsweek 
horse and pack mule. William Jackson 














Shake hands with the Octopus 


This machine packs a punch. Packs 
19 of them at once, in fact. And each 
one is backed up by 3600 pounds of 


hydraulic pressure. 


Night and day the “octopus” 
punches V-shaped slots in the circum- 
ferential stiffeners—circular aluminum 
alloy members — that brace a mighty 
bomber—the Boeing Flying Fortress.* 

Designed by Boeing tool engineers 
especially for high production slotting 


and cutting of airplane stiffeners, this 


machine turns out parts forty-five times 
as fast as the machine which it replaced. 
The “octopus” is one of the reasons 
why Boeing is building airplanes more 
quickly than ever before. It is another 
link in the lengthening chain of Boeing 
contributions to increased speed and 
efficiency in airplane production. 
And production is steadily rising. 
. . . Since December 7, for example, 
Boeing engineers, production men and 
airplane workers have more than 


doubled the output of Flying Fortresses. 
Today the Boeing hydro-punch, to- 
gether with many other Boeing de- 
velopments in quantity production, is 
being shared with other aircraft com- 
panies, helping them help the United 
Nations to do the job in hand. 

The increase of speed and efficiency 
in manufacture ... both for war and 
for peace ... is only one of the many 
different projects that form a constant 
part of Boeing production engineering. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS. BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS’ AND °‘STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 








American air bases have been 
bombed in this war and they will 
be bombed again. But they don’t 
stay bombed. 


Almost before the last bomb 


- strikes — while our fighter planes 


and anti-aircraft batteries are still 
taking vengeance in the sky —a 
helmeted soldier drives his husky 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor on the 
field. He is master of a steel brute 
built to conquer the toughest earth- 
moving jobs. In front of the great 
bulldozerblade, tons of dirt and 
rock tumble back into bomb craters. 
And in a matter of hours — not 
weeks — the base is ready again. 





“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, 
Motor Graders, Engines and Elec- 
tric Sets are helping in the fight on 
hundreds of fronts. They’re break- 
ing trails for troops, building and 
repairing military and 
landing fields, hauling big guns, 
powering searchlights, clearing 
beach-heads, supplying power for 


Navy and Coast Guard craft. 


roads 


The machines we make are on 
war duty. “Caterpillar” men will 
keep right on building them night 
and day, and “Caterpillar” dealers 
will keep them delivering full power, 
for this one all-important purpose, 
until the big job is done. 


CATERPILLAR O/ESE 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


To Win the War: Work—Fight—Buy U.S. War Bonds! 
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THE VOICE OF 


Ix EVERY radio station, electrical transcriptions, or 
recordings, are a vital part of the broadcasting equip- 
ment, These records are used for delayed broadcasts, 
transcribed programs and auditions. 

Formerly, they made these records by coating large 
metal discs with a plastic material. But when require- 
ments of the war industries shut off the metal supply, an 
exhaustive search was started for a satisfactory replace- 
ment material. The problem was to find a material that 
was absolutely flat, could be coated properly, was in 
plentiful supply, and could be manufactured with 
modern production methods. 

After many experiments, glass was suggested and 
tried. The results were amazing. It was found that glass 
could be made flatter than any material ever used, that 
it actually deadened recording noise experienced before, 
that it also solved the problem of warping. Hence, radio 
found glass not only a satisfactory, but a superior 


replacement material. 


YOUR RADIO NOW 





The radio industry is typical of many who have dis- 
covered how Libbey-Owens-Ford flat and bent glass 
products are fitted to serve in a superior way. It is quite 
likely that our products may open the way for an 
entirely new use of glass in your own product. 

Just consider these facts about. glass 

It has many qualities not found in combination in 
any other material. It can be made transparent, trans- 
lucent or opaque. It can be polished or coated. Its 
surfaces are endurin:; 


trical insulator. It can be made strong, highly resistant 


and acid-resisting. It is an elec- 


to impact and to thermal shock. It can be color-clear, 
or color-full. And it has a wide range of other physical 
and chemical properties that fit it for use for many 
special purposes. 

We will welcome the opportunity to explore with you 
the possibilities of continuing your product with glass. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1368-A Nicholas 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 











LIBBEY°-OWENS*FORD 


QUALITY Slat Glas PRODUCTS 
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He hasn’t as much 


| Blow About, 


Now... 


The ancient art of glass blowing has had a lot of the 
wind taken out of it by modern machines with automatic 
glass feeders. Placed on continuous tank furnaces, these 
feeders deliver mold-charges of molten glass . . . pre-con- 
trolled as to weight, shape and temperature .. .to a machine 
which forms bottles, jars, and other commercial glassware. 


Each of these self-feeders is equipped with a Veeder-Root 
Counting Device which keeps a record of the number of 
mold-charges fed to the machine. Inspectors keep another 
record of number of pieces packed for shipment. And these 
two records double-check each other with unquestionable 
accuracy to give the actual production of each 8-hour shift 
. .. also to provide a basis for gaging and controlling the 
efficiency of the process . . . and for reducing breakage. 


* 


On all the farflung fronts of war production, Veeder-Root 
Counting Devices are serving as ‘Mathematical Police”... 
to help keep production in line, on time, and up to specifi- 
cation. If you have any such policing problem on vital war 
work, find out how you can count on Veeder-Root. 





VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


In England: Veeder-Root Limited (new address on request.) 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada Limited, Montreal, Quebec. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Expect Rear Admiral Towers, chief of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, to be 
upped to Vice Admiral in recognition of 
the naval air force’s work in the Midway 
and Coral Sea battles . . . One of Wash- 
ington’s better rumors last week had OCD 
Director Landis becoming Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, with ex-Ambassa- 
dor Joseph E. Davies taking over the 
OCD ... A Congressional recess, while 
the Senate Finance Committee is working 
on the tax bill, is assured; members are 
determined to get home to mend their 
political fences . . . There’s good basis for 
reports that Assistant Commerce Secre- 
tary Robert Hinckley, in charge of civil 
aeronautics, will resign to take a job in 
private industry . . ._Now that Georgia’s 
Governor Talmadge has declared for re- 
election, the Administration will come out 
openly in supporting: the candidacy of 
Ellis Arnall, youthful Attorney General. 


Master Relief Group 


Out of current discussions between the 
State Department and Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross will emerge a United Nations post- 
war-relief committee with headquarters 
in Washington. This will supersede the 
British relief committee, formed chiefly 
as a propaganda group, which the U.S. 
did not want to see develop into the main 
postwar organization. It was felt that the 
U.S. would have to contribute most of 
the relief and, therefore, should have a 
voice in its administration. Secretary Hull 
has won the British over to this view and 
has invited Russia and China to join the 
master committee which, when established, 
will conduct the “vitamin diplomacy” be- 
ing counted on to aid the successful es- 
tablishment of a better world order after 
the war. 


Air Chaser 


A number of highly reputable engineers 
and industrialists are now getting behind 
the efforts of a Springfield, Ohio, inventor 
to get new official hearings on a device 
he calls an “Air Chaser.” It seems in the 
Buck Rogers category, but the inventor 
claims his self-propelled, self-steering pro- 
jectile will seek out, follow, and crash 


into enemy planes. Said to utilize a known 
principle of physics, the Air Chaser is 
supposed to be faster than any plane and 
able to operate automatically in good 
weather or bad, day or night. It’s claimed 
that in mass production it would be 
cheaper than large shells or torpedoes. 
Both the Army and Navy have investi- 
gated the device and pronounced it im- 
practical, but a number of civilian en- 
gineers insist it is perfectly feasible. 


Anti-Isolationists’. Hopes 


Liberal groups set on ousting as many 
formerly isolationist senators and repre- 
sentatives as possible believe the results of 
the Kansas primaries Aug. 4 will deter- 
mine their chances of success. They admit 
that so far no definite trend on the isola- 
tionist issue has emerged. Two isolationists 
were renamed in Illinois; Maine and South 
Dakota each downed one. But it’s felt that 
if the veteran Senator Capper can be 
defeated in Kansas, the anti-isolationist 
drive will be over the hump, and chances 
will be improved for beating others who 
still face primaries. 


National Notes 


OPA officials, in the midst of a fight 
with Congress to get funds for a corps of 
price inspectors, weren’t too happy over 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s suggestion that women’s 
volunteer organizations could help police 
prices . . . The size of the Navy’s proposed 
new aircraft carriers is a military secret, 
but they'll be smaller than the Lexington, 
which was considered too big, and larger 
than the 14,700-ton Wasp . . . Agriculture 
Secretary Wickard, who’s in Mexico study- 
ing food problems, is being roundly criti- 
cized for his absence from Washington 
during the Congressional fight over his 
department’s appropriation . . . Newspaper- 
men are still complaining about the House 
Ways and Means Committee’s “secret” tax 
bill discussions. 


Trivia 

FSA Administrator McNutt cooperates 
enthusiastically in the share-your-car plan; 
whenever he leaves his hotel, he shouts 
his destination and invites others to ride 
with him . .. More than one congressman 
is shuddering «er proposals to erect a 
woman office workers’ dormitory on the 
Capitol grounds; they fear it’ll sound too 
much like a harem to the folks back home 
. .. Just to keep things straight, the Navy 
marks with a “P.I.” (political influence) 
the papers of a commission applicant who’s 


recommended by a congressman or other 
political figure . . . Ely Culbertson, the 
bridge expert, is about to announce the 
result of several years’ work—a “System 
for World Settlement.” 





Trends Abroad 


Diplomatic sources say Finnish Mar- 
shal Mannerheim’s visit to Hitler was pri- 
marily for the purpose of obtaining food 
and supplies for Finland’s civilian popula- 
tion . . . Note that Britain’s 1,000-plane 
bombing raids have all come during a full 
moon; the light is needed to locate targets 
and help prevent collisions, which have ac- 
counted for about half the British losses in 
the mass raids, anyway . . . London now 
believes that German intelligence in Brit- 
ain, once alarmingly good, has been severe- 
ly crippled by scores of unpublicized spy 
arrests .. . German manpower needs have 
proved a boon to Europe’s few remaining 
neutral countries; the ubiquitous Nazi 
“tourists” have almost disappeared. 


French Communists 


The French police have turned up the 
best bolster for the Nazi and Vichy claims 
that Communists are behind most of the 
sabotage in France. In an extensive re- 
port, the police claim that the former Com- 
munist leaders, Maurice Thorez and 
Jacques Duclos, are directing a closely knit 
organization from hide-outs in Switzerland. 
This group is supposed to have divided 
France into ten districts, some headed by 
former French Deputies, and then subdi- 
vided the districts into scores of cells. The 
Communists have money, forged papers, 
food caches—everything to make organized 
sabotage successful—and are credited with 
publishing the letter-sized underground pa- 
per L’Humanité, which keeps members in- 
formed. The British and Free French 
won’t comment on the Vichy police report 
but admit that they have worked success- 
fully with Communist groups in France. 


Brittany Raids 


A number of small, unannounced Brit- 
ish Commando raids on the Brittany coast 
have been giving the Nazis the jitters. The 
raids have hit all along the coast from St 
Malo to Quimper, and one has been car- 
ried out against the island of Ouessant. 
where the British found a sizable Nazi base 
in the process of construction. Because the 
Brittany coast is hard to defend and the 
natives are known to be pro-British, these 
raids have alarmed the Nazi High Com. 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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mand. Marshal von Rundstedt paid par- 
ticular attention to Brittany in his per- 
sonal tour of the Continental coast and 
ordered special counterinvasion defenses 
installed at several points. 


Russia’s Food Problem 


Allied informants say there’s no use de- 
nying it—Russia is faced with a food short- 
age. But they insist that it is not yet 
critical. The U. S. in recent months has 
been shipping Russia large quantities of 
food, including sugar. This has helped to 
make up for the loss of the Ukraine and 
an estimated 20 to 25% of the Soviet grain 
crop. There may be hunger in some areas 
but, generally speaking, a highly efficient 
rationing system is keeping the food well 
distributed. Proof that the food situation 
presents no real danger is seen in the fact 
that Moscow, faced with a choice between 
food and war material because of the 
shipping shortage, still takes the war ma- 
terial. 


Canadian Notes 

Expect word soon on the extensive hunt 
by both Canadian and U.S. counterespio- 
nage agents to stop a leak from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, to Germany; several ship 
sinkings are credited to this leak . . . Can- 
ada is not far from labor rationing; the 
running inventory of esiployment now be- 
ing kept is a preliminary step . . . Order 
No. A-236 of Canada’s Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board makes it a crime willfully to 
break any kind of glass bottle—which has 
shipbuilders wondering how they'll handle 
launchings. ‘ 


Foreign Notes 


British pilots in Egypt who get leaves to 
go home have to travel via the U.S. so 


they can ferry a new plane to England .. . 


An authoritative report from France in- 
sists that branch offices of American banks 
and business houses in the occupied area 
are now being administered by a German 
named Dr. Horatio Julius Caesar . . . The 
disagreement between Prince von Starhem- 
berg, ex-Austrian vice chancellor, and the 
Free French was over his plans for restor- 
ing the French monarchy after the war, a 
touchy subject with the de Gaullists . . . 
Plutarco Calles, ex-President of Mexico 
back from U.S. exile, has accepted active 
army duty although he will be outranked 
by ex-President (now General) Cardenas, 
who exiled him. 





Senate Tax Plans 


Best information on the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee’s plans for a tax bill in- 
dicate that a strong effort will be made to 
(1) close the $2,800,000,000 gap between 
the House bill and Treasury proposals, and 
(2) write in more anti-inflationary meas- 
ures. It’s agreed that either a withholding 


tax over and above the income tax or a 


sales tax will be necessary, but members. 


are determined to demand public Admin- 
istration support for one or the other be- 
fore committing themselves. Other likely 
Senate write-ins will include debt and in- 
surance-premium deductions and exten- 
sion to individuals of the “induced-sav- 
ings” principle, with the percentage to be 
received in deferred-payment bonds upped 
from the House’s 14% for corporations to 
around 20% for both. The less orthodox 
proposals, such as the $25,000 income limi- 
tation, won’t receive much consideration. 


Deposit Checkups 


The revelation that the Nazi saboteurs 
landed on the East Coast brought with 
them nearly $150,000 in cash has resulted 
in increased vigilance on the part of banks. 
Though well-known customers who make 
regular large deposits, such as storekeepers 
or restaurant owners, will not be both- 
ered, instructions have been issued to 
make elaborate checkups on people mak- 
ing unusually large deposits in currency. 
The banks don’t expect to catch any sabo- 
teurs with this precaution, but it might 
turn up U.S. residents who had received 
payments from Axis agents for services 
rendered. 


Rubber Notes 


Officials are looking around for some 
less German-sounding name than Buna S 
for the synthetic rubber which forms the 
bulk of the U.S. synthetic program .. . 
Incidentally, rubber experts say that 
American improvements have been so far- 
reaching that the U.S. synthetic is an al- 
most entirely different substance from the 
German Buna §S .. . Present tire-recap- 
ping facilities are working near their limit 
of 750,000 tires a month. 


Bank Examination Cut? 


Without much fanfare, banking groups 
are pressing for legislation to cut exami- 
nations of national banks to one a year. 
The present two-a-year inspections cost 
most big banks around $100,000, and in 
some cases as much as $300,000. With the 
war seriously cutting into their earnings, 
the banks are particularly anxious to re- 
duce costs now, and their claim that in- 
spections could safely be reduced is being 
supported by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Many state banking departments 
are already setting an example by reduc- 
ing the number of examinations of insti- 
tutions under their supervision. 


Business Footnotes 


The postwar disposition of commercial- 
ly useful processes developed as by-prod- 
ucts of war research in government-owned 
factories may prove a knotty problem; un- 
der the law, title to the patents accrues to 
the government . . . Liquidation of some 


enemy holdings is still being held up by 
disagreement on jurisdiction between the 
office of the Alien Property Custodian and 
the Treasury . . . Some groups are urging 
the Treasury to adopt Canada’s method of 
selling government securities, claiming that 
the enthusiasm produced by two or three 
peak drives a year gets better results 
than a year-round effort. 





Press Notes 


Li. Col. Carlos P. Romulo, Filipino 
aide-de-camp to General MacArthur, Pu- 
litzer Prize winner, and editor of The 
Philippines Herald, is writing his story of 
the. Battle of the Philippines for The Sat- 
urday Evening Post . . . Washington 
newspapermen, forbidden to publicize the 
President’s travels, were irked last week 
when the wire services were allowed to 
report that he had tea with Queen Wil- 
helmina at her daughter’s home in Lee, 
Mass. . . . London papers, so short of 
newsprint that morning editions omit 
sports news, still run astrology columns, 
despite their consistently wrong war pre- 
dictions . . . To aid in combating piracy 
of skilled workers, newspapers may decline 
to accept help-wanted ads from out-of- 
town employers if consultation with the 
U.S. Employment Service reveals a local 
shortage of such workers. 


Book Notes 


The promotion campaign for W. M. 
Kiplinger’s “Washington Is Like That,” 
now leading nonfiction best seller, is being 
run by Franklyn Waltman, Republican 
publicity chief during the Willkie cam- 
paign . . . William Saroyan has written his 
first novel, “The Human Comedy,” a 
story of an American family at war. Origi- 
nally planned as a script for M-G-M, it 
will be published by Harcourt, Brace in 
October . . . Stefan Zweig’s last book, his 
memoirs of Europe’s world of arts and 
letters since the turn of the centucy, will 
be published posthumously under the title 
“The World of Yesterday” by Viking this 
fall. 


Movie Lines 


Paul Lukas, who was a pilot in the 
Austro-Hungarian Army during the last 
war, expects to join the Air Transport 
Command as soon as he completes the 
film version of “Watch on the Rhine” for 
Warner Brothers . . . After a tour of 
fourteen Army camps, Marc Connelly. 
author of “The Green Pastures,” has writ- 
ten a script about Negro soldiers which 
Maj. Frank Capra will produce for the 
government .. . Lillian Hellman, who 
wrote “The Little Foxes,” and William 
Wyler, director of “Mrs. Miniver,” will go 
to Russia under government auspices to 
work on a film for M-G-M about Russian 
youth at war. 

















| e The Right Food 





| needs us strong — eat 
nutritional food!” advises Uncle Sam. 
“But,” say travelers, “that’s not always 
easy to arrange when you're traveling 
and working under forced draft.” Hotel 
Pennsylvania, the Statler Hotel in New 
York, realizes this. So—thanks to our 
Research Kitchens—our menus are spe- 
cially planned to supply your full daily 
quota of vitamins, minerals, etc. Lunch- 
eon and dinner combinations make it 
easy to select well-balanced meals that 


are nutritious—and delicious! 





y e Sleep... Sleep 


Se, doctors: “Most folks need 
eight hours of sleep daily.” Say travelers: 
“Try and get it these hectic days—what 
with late hours and upset schedules.” 
So Hotel Pennsylvania says: Make the 
most of the sleep you do get! A Hotel 
Pennsylvania mattress has 837 softly 
padded inner springs that float you off 
to peaceful, restful slumber. Our pillows 
contain the softest feathers-and-down 
you ever rested your weary head on. 
And air-conditioned rooms are available. 














The Statler Hotel in New York 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 





ROOMS 
AS LOW AS $3.85 
FOR TWO $5.50 





Three wartime necessities 


for those who have to travel 


3 e Recreation 





| too, is the ability to 
relax when you do get a few spare hours. 
You need fun ... recreation . . . to help 
lift your spirits. And Hotel Pennsylvania 
has what it takes to do it! Cocktail 
lounges where you can spend a pleasant 
hour before dinner. Comfortable, air- 
conditioned dining rooms where you can 
relax, take it easy, while you enjoy fa- 
mous Hotel Pennsylvania food. There’s 
informal dinner and supper dancing in 
the gay Café Rouge. You can’t help for- 
getting business worries in such an 
atmosphere! ~ 




















Rates begin at prices shown 













OPPOSITE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STATION 





TO THE MEN IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES. A special discount 
on room rates to officers and men 
of the U. S. armed forces. 


Buy UNITED STATES 
WAR BonpbDs Now! 
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Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Draarr REFORMS voted by Congress— 
those placing married men at the bottom 
of list—may not become effective for some 
time. Administration people say privately 
that the delay is designed to bring about 
drafting of family men and thus stir an 
avalanche of protests. The commotion is 
expected to ease the way for extension of 
conscription to 18- and 19-year-olds. 





e e 
Sucar RATIONING will be relaxed more and 
more. An order to increase the supplies for 
sugar-using industries is now in the mill. 





A GENERAL SALEs TAX is not likely to be 
approved by the House along with the new 
war revenue bill, as has been predicted, but 
it may be adopted later. A new tax bill 
during the January session, after the 
present revenue measure has been passed, 
now seems likely. 





Tue sea orrer (new model) is called the 
Seamobile. Lend-Lease now has the job of 
developing these small cargo ships powered 
with automohile-type engines, and indica- 
tions are that the idea will be given a 
thorough test. 





Tue wak MANPOWER COMMISSION is try- 
ing to determine exactly how much pro- 
duction has been cut by the shortage of 
housing. 





Wee to be taken over by the Army? 
Donald Nelson says not. The forthcoming 
reorganization will streamline the WPB to 
facilitate over-all planning and to eliminate 
duplication. 





Civiuian suppiy functions of WPB are 
being stepped up. Top officials are pre- 
paring to act as buffers between military 
demands for materials and the need to 
maintain a “lean but sound” civilian econ- 
omy. 





J e 
Payrott pepuctions for War Bonds are 
running into an unanticipated snag. Some 
companies, because of wartime restrictions, 
. have been unable to get business machines 
they need to facilitate the job. 





Housine experts hear of indications that 
the AFL will give up its traditional op- 
position to prefabricated housing. But the 
experts are keeping their fingers crossed. 


Quick PRODUCTION SHIFTS, to keep up 
with changes in United Nations strategy, 





can be expected soon. Some plants may 
find themselves shut down while the raw 
material they have been getting is diverted 
to the production of newer or more imme- 
diately necessary weapons. 

Santa ciaus is having troubles with Gen- 
eral Max—another way of saying Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. The OPA 
wants to hold prices of Christmas toys at 
the levels of last November-December. 
Merchants who have already bought 75 to 
80 per cent of their requirements at higher 
wartime prices protest that they’d lose 
money thereby. One OPA suggestion is 
that the merchants play Santa Claus to 
that extent. 

SMALL BUSINESS will gain by changing at- 
titudes within the war-production setup. 
Heretofore WPB people in many cases 
took the hard-boiled attitude that the 
little fellows would have to sink or swim 
by their ability to produce for war; that 
the WPB was not a relief agency. Now the 
feeling is growing, at the top, that small 
businesses are a necessary part of Ameri- 
can economy and must be preserved where 
possible. 





Trainine procraMs and the upgrading of 
workers have now become a necessity, not 
an option. Though not generally realized, 
recent Manpower Commission directives 
make it clear that the United States Em- 
ployment Service will not refer skilled 
workmen to plants which have failed to 
start such programs for training replace- 
ments. 





Erriciency premiums in the form of more 
raw materials for the best producers of 
munitions are in the talk stage. The biggest 
hitch is that the WPB hasn’t enough pro- 
duction data at present to administer such 
a plan. | 





Trave secrets are safe with the OPA 
under a little-publicized provision inserted 
by the House in the OPA’s appropriation 
bill. It provides that information gained 
from questionnaires must be kept confi- 
dential. 





Parice-ce1Line suBsIDIES may be closer than 
it appears from Congress’ peeve at Leon 
Henderson. The legislators have been con- 
vinced that inflation will be the result of 
widespread cracks in the price ceilings 

Tue QUESTIONNAIRE HEADACHE now ap. 
pears headed toward a solution since the 
WPB has set up a committee to work with 
Army and Navy committees toward elim- 
inating as many questionnaires as possi- 
ble, thus relieving war-plant officials for 








the production job. Also, the Senate Small 
Business Committee has a bill in the works 
to coordinate information gathering for the 
entire government to prevent wasteful 
overlapping and duplication. 


AN INDIRECT WAGE ANCHOR has been de- 
vised by the OPA. Under the women’s 
clothing regulation, a company can com- 
pute its wage costs only at the March 31 
level in working out its production costs. 
This will cause considerable resistance to 
wage increases by employers. 





Reconversion thinking of some top-notch 
New Dealers is beginning to change. In- 
stead of advocating a tax slice to be re- 
turned after the war to aid reconversion, 
this group now is thinking along lines of 
permitting corporations to set aside for 
that purpose an undecided amount of earn- 
ings in War Bonds before taxes. Industry 
would welcome such a plan. 





Tue paver sHortTace predicted by some 
government statisticians was away off base. 
They apparently forgot that while mili- 
tary use of paperboard was increasing, civ- 
ilian use would be declining more than 
enough to offset it.. 





Time puants for the Russians are worry- 
ing Lend-Lease and Requirements people. 
The question is whether to fulfill our 
promises of tire machinery from our own 
slack tire plants or to wait for a year or 
two until material becomes available to 
build new machines for the Soviets. At 
the moment it looks as if they'll get used 
stuff. ‘ 


Darep-miLk demands from England, after 
getting off to a slow start, soon will be 
stepped up sharply. A shift from canned 
milk is dictated by the necessity for econ- 
omizing on shipping space. 

Tue Lasor sHorTaGE expected since the 
start of the defense program is not likely 
to be as severe as at first thought because 
raw-materials shortages are easing the de- 
mands upon the reservoir of labor, top 
WPB officials now believe. But there will 
be labor pinches in some localities like 
Detroit. 





Disrrisution costs are being scanned 
with increasing care by the OPA. Requests 
for higher price ceilings hereafter are likely 
to be met by suggestions that marketing 
costs be reduced first. 





a e 
Rea estate in close-in residential areas 
has increased in price in more than a third 
of all American cities as a result of the 
tire, auto, and gas bans, a recent un- 
publicized survey discloses. 
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exe TO comBAT! DEPLOY! Lives 
hang in the balance when those 
short wave commands leap into sound. 
Of all times, that’s the moment for clear 
tadio reception — not for the muffled 
gibberish caused by Man Made Static! 

Yet normally, the amount of electri- 
cal interference set up in a jeep car 
could drown out the clearest short wave 
signal—both in the jeep and the whole 
combat fleet of nearby vehicles. The gen- 
erator causes some noise. High tension 
ignition adds more. It makes a perfect 
picture of a jeep fighting against itself! 


Tobe Started To Solve The Problem 
: Of “Man Made Static” 15 Years Ago 


Fortunately, when it became necessary 
to build fighting vehicles and vessels 


at Ste 


those jeep riders have an ear 
cocked for radio instructions 


free of radio interference, our long ex- 
perience was ready for Uncle Sam. 
Tobe Filterettes now are found on 
thousands of Jeeps, Command Cars, 
Weapons Carriers and Tanks. The list 
of famous manufacturers who rely on 
Tobe equipment reads like a “Who’s 
Who” in American business. 


An Eye To The Future 


At present, the needs of our armed 
forces head the list! But someday 
Tobe Filterettes and Capacitors will 
again be protecting your radio recep- 
tion too—at home, in your car, aboard 
your boat—on both long and short 
Sy ean eg ae 


collaboration w S. Signal Corps Labs., 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 


waves. To radio interference caused by 
virtually any electrical device, you can 
say, “No Noise Please! Thanks to Tobe 
Filterettes!” 


The heart of the 
Tobe Filterette is a 
dependable capaci- 
tor, designed and 
constructed with all 
the skill gained by 
15 years of capaci- 
tor manufacture. 








ERE WAS THE PICTURE, three 
months ago. Strewn around 
millions of American farms was a 
wealth of scrap metal. From the steel 
mills came a constant cry for scrap. 
But the farm scrap didn’t come in. 
It was scattered far and wide, hard 
to find, expensive to gather. No 
system existed to collect it. 


So we went to the 8,500 Harves- 
ter dealers in rural communities, 
asking them to help get in the farm 
scrap. The whole field organization 
of our company tackled the job. Pro- 
motional and publicity campaigns 
were launched to carry the story to 
the farmers. 


Civic committees were organized 
to help. Dealers hauled scrap in their 
trucks. They persuaded their farmer 
friends to bring along a load when- 
ever they came to town. They pro- 
vided a place to dump scrap. When 
a good big pile was ready, the near- 
est scrap dealer was called in to buy. 
The steel mills got that scrap. They 
“will continue to get it! 
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SCRAP—rubber and metal—is a 
vital need in war. Turn in your 


scrap now. Every ounce will help at 


to bring the Victory nearer! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


The Arsenal in the 


RESULT: More than 1,350,000 tons 
of scrap iron and steel collected from 
the fields and barn yards of Ameri- 
can farms and farm communities. 


And more coming every day. 


That’s 35,000 railroad carloads of 
scrap. Melted down, it’s enough to 
build 30,000 medium tanks for the 
Army. Or 100 cargo vessels for the 
battle of ocean transport. 


The farmers and businessmen of 
rural America have revealed an iron 
mine in the fence corner—an arsenal 
in the clover. 


This job is being done as volun- 
teer war work—done by men who 
ask no reward, done not only by 
Harvester dealers and personnel but 
by dealers of competing companies, 
by local merchants and organizations. 
Anyone who wants to help is wel- 
come. And they do want to help. 


Nobody in the farm equipment 
industry makes a dime on scrap. We 
don’t. The farm equipment dealers 
don’t. All money from scrap sales 
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goes to the farmers who bring in the 
scrap. The work of organizing, col- 
lecting and marketing is free. 

Now this plan of farm-scrap col- 
lection is being carried forward by 
the entire industry through the Farm 
Equipment Institute and dealers’ 
associations, with everybody boost- 
ing the scrap along. It is closely co- 
ordinated with the salvage plans of 
the W.P.B. and the American Indus- 
tries Salvage Committee. 

THE POINT IS: The producers of 
America, men who know.how to do 
things—farmers, operators of small 
businesses, representatives of large 
business—working together, are do- 
ing another good job to help win the 
war. They are licking one more prob- 
lem that some said was difficult and 
some said was impossible. 

In Tokyo, in Berlin and Rome, 
they’re finding out what it means 
to war with a nation where people, 
like motors, are self-starting. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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All-Out Hitler Drives Point 
to Crucial Stage in the War 


Smashing Advance in Russia 
Follows the Slow-up in Egypt; 


Yanks Join in the Fighting «< 


It was Hitler’s war last week. With the 
German Army beginning to. go all-out in 
its summer offensive, the Fiihrer hit the 
Allies where it hurt. The heaviest blow fell 
on the Russians. Punching forward at al- 
most as rapid a rate as they did last sum- 
mer, the Nazis planted their banners in 
the valley of the upper Don River. There 
was little doubt that this was the big push, 
and the Russians themselves proclaimed 
that the critical hour had arrived. 

The power of the German offensive 
brought ever more urgent pleas from Mos- 
cow for the opening of a second front. The 
Allied response continued to take the form 
of air assaults against the Reich, and on 
July 4 American Army Air Forces planes 
joined for the first time in these attacks on 
Western Europe. Their numbers ' were 
small, but their presence was a herald of 
things to come not only in the air but on 
the land as well. 


The immediate concern of the United 


States and Britain, however, centered in 
the Battle of North Africa, in which, the 
War Department revealed this week, Amer- 
ican tanks manned by American crews had 
gone into action against the Nazis for the 
first time in this war as early as June 11. 
They had little effect in stemming the on- 
slaught. At the peak of the Axis advance 
toward the Nile, Prime Minister Churchill 
characterized the situation: “We are in the 
Presence of a recession of our hopes and 
Prospects in the East as great as any since 
the fall of France.” The British had lost 
More than 50,000 men. In the space of a 
few days, the Germans took the bastion of 
Mersa Matruh and drove to within 60 
miles of Alexandria and the center of Brit- 





ish naval power in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. At this point, Gen. Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, British Commander-in-Chief 
in the entire Middle East, took active com- 
mand, and one of the crucial battles of 
this war began. 

The situation that faced Auchinleck was 
this: Marshal Rommel, the Axis leader, 
had pushed across the desert at breakneck 
speed. He had ignored the danger of flank 
attacks and lengthening supply lines in 
the best German tradition. He had the 
initiative, and he intended to keep it. 





Auchinleck’s first job was to rally the 
spirits of the beaten Eighth Army, an army 
perfectly well aware of the tactical mis- 
takes on the part of its leaders that had 
played such a large part in the defeat. So — 
the general rushed to the front lines and 
let the troops know that he was with them. 
Leaning against the top of his car, he de- 
livered short pep talks to various units. 
Even his looks inspired confidence—a big 
man with a forward stoop and features 
that look as if they were hewn out of 
rock. 

Suddenly the Eighth Army seemed to 
find itself again. Corsespondents told of 
“perfectly synchronized forces” of tanks, 
infantry, mobile artillery, and bombers at- 
tacking the Axis. Smashing around the 
flank and rear of the German positions, the 
British “battle groups” of all arms broke 
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Fight for Egypt: A bomb falls in the desert near a British supply column 
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up Rommel’s preparations for a further 
advance. 

Like the Eighth Army, the RAF swung 
into action with a spirit and vigor that 
some reporters likened to the devotion 
which animated British fliers during the 


Battle of Britain. The offensive they 


mounted was something unprecedented in 
the desert warfare. Spitfires arrived in 
sufficient numbers to go into squadron op- 
eration and wreaked terrible havoc among 
the Stukas. Hurricanes and American P-40s 
kept Axis troops in their dusty foxholes 
much of the day by continually strafing 
enemy columns and peppering them with 
light bombs. American Douglas and Martin 
bombers pounded the enemy rear from 
high altitudes. And at night, Wellingtons 
and Consolidated B-24s, including those 
manned by the American Army Air Forces, 
blasted the main Axis bases hundreds of 
miles behind the fighting line. 

As s result of the surprise Allied counter- 
oiiensive, Rommel was temporarily halted 
at 2 time when a few powerful blows could 
gain rewards far beyond the rosiest ex- 
pectations of the Nazi leader. In this hour 
the fate of Egypt rested on whether Rom- 
mel could squeeze a last supreme effort out 
of a weary army—so weary that some of 
them in a state of collapse surrendered to 
New Zealand troops. In many ways it was 
the moment for which Rommel had pre- 
pared his Afrika Korps for two years. 


Afrika Korps 


In the summer of 1940, just after the 
fall of France, Hitler is supposed to have 
summoned Rommel and said to him: 
“Choose your men and turn them into the 
finest desert soldiers in the world.” That 
was the beginning of the famous Afrika 
Korps. 

Rommel chose his men with the aid of 
the Tropical Institute in Hamburg and set 
to work training them with a super-Ger- 
man efficiency. Great hothouses, 300 feet 
long and 120°feet wide, were built, and in 
them the prospective desert troops were 
subjected to artificial sandstorms and heat 
of 104 degrees. They wore experimental 
goggles, and they ate ersatz foods, and they 
did without water for long periods of time. 
Rommel went through the same routine 
but in a private hothouse. He worked and 
lived in the atmosphere of the desert and 
experimented with such problems as tank 
operation: in the high temperatures. He 
also designed especially light fish-skin boots 
for his men. 

When they had gone through this rigor- 
ous course, the young Germans were 
shipped to Libya. There some 15,000 Nazi 
troopers had already been stationed since 
the beginning of the war, and the work 
of creating desert divisions progressed 
smoothly. 

The typical trooper of the Afrika Korps 
was a hard specimen, both physically and 
psychologically. Yet he was also one of the 
most pampered soldiers in the German 
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Middle East: Red lines show supply routes to the Allied bastion 


Army. Nothing was too good for the Afrika 
Korps. An account of the equipment and 
treatment of these elite troops was given 
by Brig. Gen. Horace S. Sewell in the Bul- 
letin of the British Library of Information 
in New York: 

“Each had a green bivouac tent, com- 
plete with a floor and extra covering. Their 
packs were marvels of ingenuity, each con- 
taining a little camp stove burning solidi- 
fied alcohol, an electric torch, vacuum flask, 
eye lotion, mouth wash, washing materials, 
and small colored bakelite boxes . . . to 
carry odds and ends. The men themselves 
were young, quiet lads of 20 and 21, thin- 
faced and slight, wearing greenish khaki 
uniforms of gabardine, consisting of a 
jacket and slacks. 

“They were excellently fed, getting in 
addition to an occasional issue of beer 


brought from Germany, meat, potatoes, 
onions, fresh lemons, and real coffee. Min- 
eral water was a more or less regular issue, 
and so was the ready-sliced German black 
bread, packed in silver paper. Their rest 
camps in the hills east of Bengasi were 
first-class. Here, when in need of rest or 
change of air, they were able to relax in 
comfort. They had good sea bathing, beer 
gardens, and brass bands. If they were 
wounded or ill, they had first-class hos- 
pitals with a supply of medicines and 
surgical instruments equal to the best. But 
they hated the desert.” 


Significance-— 


It was true that even the Germans in 
the Afrika Korps didn’t like the desert, 
but the vast region that they had been 
specially trained to conquer—the Mid- 
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dle East—was predominantly desert. It 
stretched roughly from Egypt to Iran and 











: East by an army the size of Rommel’s supported by land-based aircraft, the that interfercd with the raids.on Axis 
ad Afrika Korps. ° situation, though awkward, is not hope- __ traffic. 
ES less yet. The sight of the flag and the 
” knowledge that Britain’s ships still oper- In view of the present situation in 
Ss, . ate in the Eastern Mediterranean should the Mediterranean, it is an open ques- 
2- Libya P ostmortem help to stiffen the backs of the countries _ tion whether battleships can or will | care 
e, . ° in this region. Admiral Cunningham, to remain in that sea, if Alexandria 
k Disaster Laid to Supply Flow former Commander-in-Chief in the should fall. There would be less purpose, 
st as Well as Faulty Leadership Mediterranean, with a long experience except to invite destruction, for the 
e in these waters, has mentioned these more vulnerable aircraft carrier to oper- 
or The British had 100,000 men. The Axis three ports. ate in the Eastern Mediterranean. Its 
n Army numbered 90,000. The British pos- The qualifications for any naval base __ principal use would be to ferry aircraft 
r sessed a superiority in tanks of 7 to 5, should be these: the place must be to Malta, a service which our aircraft 
e in heavy guns of 8 to 5. Their air force capable of good land defense, and sup- carrier Wasp performed recently. But 
3- enjoyed an unquestioned edge over that ply and repair facilities should be avail- even if the heavier ships withdrew from 
d of the Axis. Their supply lines were able. Whenever a harbor is too small to the Mediterranean, due to the constant 
tt shorter and better. berth larger ships, those lying outside menace from shore-based Axis aircraft, 
That was the picture given by Prime should be given protection by mine operations could still be carried on with 
Minister Churchill of the relative strength fields. And at all times the fleet should submarines, cruisers, destroyers, and 
of the Eighth Army, as compared with be able to get to sea quickly. flotillas of motor torpedo boats, and so 
D that of the Axis forces under Field Mar- To look at the three bases mentioned: long as Malta holds, a potential menace | 
L, shal Rommel at the start of the Libyan Port Said is too small to accommodate to Axis shipping bound from Italy to 
n campaign last May. Why, then, were the naval craft much above the size of a North Africa remains. 


from Turkey to Arabia. The first re- 
corded history tells of life in its valleys, 
most religions were born in its cities, and 
since the time of Alexander it has been an 
area of immense strategic importance. 

If the Nazis seriously mean to attempt 
conquest of the Middle East, even with 
the advantage of superior initial striking 
power, they face a long and tough job. In 
the first place, the Allied position is in 
great depth. Distances from the outer 
bastions, such as Egypt and Syria to the 
interior defenses in Ethiopia, Arabia, and 
Iran, are measured in thousands of miles. 
These positions also fall in such a way as 
to provide a series of steppingstones along 
which the Allies can conduct a planned re- 
treat. While the fall of Alexandria might 
cripple the offensive power of the United 
Nations, there is no foundation for the 
idea that it would result in the loss of all 
Allied Middle East positions. The Axis 
forces would still face a lengthy, difficult 
struggle in which the Allies could trade 
space for time. 

Other factors also favor the United Na- 
tions. The rail net tends to fan out to the 
south and east, the directions in which an 
Allied retreat would be conducted. Fur- 
thermore, the various rail lines are linked 
with other systems under Allied control 
and in only one instance with a system that 
might conceivably be under German con- 
trol—that of Turkey. 

The supply routes to the Middle East 
favor the Allies in the same way that the 
railways do. The two chief ones follow the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. In both 
these bodies of water they branch off in 
several places. The accompanying map 
shows how each such supply terminus 
could be used as a temporary base in the 
event of a United Nations retreat. Linked 
together, they present an almost insuper- 
able obstacle to the conquest of the Middle 
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The British Problem in the Eastern ilies 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U‘S.N. Retired 


Becoumel’s drive has centered the 
eyes of the world upon the fate of 
Egypt. But from a naval point of view 
even more is at stake—British control 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

First, consider the matter of the in- 
terned French ships. Presumably they 
would not be permitted to fall into 
Nazi hands, and if the crews did not 
elect to follow the British Fleet out, 
the ships would be dismantled and sunk. 
Another possibility is: they might be 
taken through the Suez Canal—desti- 
nation Madagascar. 

Next, what will the Royal Navy do? 
Here it can be stated definitely that the 
entire British Fleet will not scuttle and 
run. That is contrary to best naval 
tradition. Moreover, the Mediterranean 
has always been one of the keystones of 
British political and military strategy, 
and in the past no arm of the British 
service has played a greater role than 
the navy. 

Today, even though air power has 
modified greatly tactical operations, the 
over-all problem is reasonably com- 
parable to the one Britain faced when 
Napoleon invaded Egypt. Then a dare- 
and-do policy proved its soundness, 
when Nelson destroyed the French Fleet 
at Aboukir Bay. The British still hold 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, and if 
part of the fleet is moved to Port Said, 
Haifa, and Beirut, where it could be 


destroyer. While it is flanked on the 
west by water, hostile forces crossing 
the canal farther south could cut this 
sea artery. Port Said is only 125 miles 
from Alexandria, and if this port fell, 
together with other nearby Egyptian 
air bases, Port Said would be too hot a 
spot for naval craft to operate from. 

Take Haifa. This port is 275 miles 
from Alexandria and 135 miles from 
Cyprus. It has a small harbor dredged 
to 37 feet and enclosed by breakwaters. 
It is an oil port, and a railway and roads 
connect it with the interior. There is 
plenty of anchorage space outside the 
port for larger naval craft. 

Beirut, 325 miles from Alexandria 
and 90 from Cyprus, has a small en- 
closed harbor, in which large ships can 
load. There are 7 fathoms of water at 
the entrance and the north mole is 800 
yards long. Possibly the floating dock at 
Alexandria could find a berth there. 
There is plenty of anchorage space out- 
side. Beirut connects directly with Da- 
mascus. 

Malta is an example of what a well- 
selected base can do. At one time only 
about 50 per cent of the traffic bound 
across the Mediterranean with supplies 
for Rommel reached its destination. 
Submarines and torpedo planes from 
Malta accounted for much of the loss. 
But when the Axis air forces from near- 
by Sicily bombed Malta incessantly, 
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What “wounded in action” means in the desert: First aid on the spot before an ambulance ride to the .. . 

















... field dressing station with its busy emergency operating table .. . 
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that echoed from Cairo to London and 
Washington. 

The most obvious answer concerned the 
superiority of German leadership in the 
field. But the reasons for failure went be- 
yond this, back to specifications and time- 
tables laid down in Washington, .back to 
decisions taken in staff rooms in London. 
When the crucial hour came the best 
weapons of the United Nations were 
simply not there on the battlefield in suffi- 
cient quantity. The time lost between the 
production line and the front line had been 
stretched out too far by mechanical de- 
fects, errors in planning, and to some ex- 
tent by long supply lines. These were mis- 


takes shared alike by the United States and 


Britain, end the following analysis gives 
some of the technical background. 


LeaversuiP: It is one of the ironies of 
this war that Germany and Japan have 
provided a more flexible, daring, and in 


some ways more democratic military iead- 
ership than the democracies have. This 
point was illustrated in a small way dur- 
ing the Libyan campaign by the fact that 
Marshal Rommel habitually rode in a 
tank in the front ranks of his army, while 
General Ritchie, the British commander, 
maintained his mobile headquarters some 
30 to 50 miles behind the lines. General 
Auchinleck, however, goes into the front 
lines. 

Another factor in leadership which 
swayed the campaign was one the British 
could not do much about. That was 
the relative inexperience of their com- 
manders in handling large bodies of men 
on the battlefield. There is no substitute 
for the seasoning a high officer gains in 
actual combat, and it showed up plainly 
in the better German tank tactics. It en- 
abled Marshal Rommel on June 13 to lure 
the British into a trap in which they 
lost 230 out of 300 tanks. 

A third factor which worked against the 
British command and leadership methods 
was what in military parlance is known as 
the chain of command. This means simply 
the way orders are transmitted from the 
highest command down the line to the 
lowest ranking officers. The British have a 
long record of inflexibility in their chain 
of command, with excessive stress placed 
on careful coding and rigid adherence to 
preconceived plans. The Germans, on the 
other hand, send their orders uncoded by 
radio and give ordinary company and bat- 
talion officers wide latitude in the in- 
terpretation of a general scheme. And, al- 
though British tanks maintain radio com- 
munication with one another, the sets they 
carry are not as powerful as those in Axis 
tanks. 

There is also the fact that Marshal Rom- 
mel seems to have a peculiar capacity for 
moving faster than the British think he 
will. In the 1941 campaign he attacked a 
full month before General Wavell expected 
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him to. Prime Minister Churchill admitted 
to the House of Commons that in the cur- 
rent battle British generals figured it would 
take Rommel a week to ten days to thrust 
past the Egyptian frontier after the British 
withdrawal. It took him a matter of hours. 


Tanks: British tanks could not stand 
up to the German machines. This painful 
fact was freely admitted during the House 
of Commons debate by Minister of Pro- 
duction Oliver Lyttelton and by Churchill. 
The British mounted only 37-millimeter 
guns as against the Germans’ 75-milli- 
meter, and in general their armor was not 
as heavy. Their good points were a faster 
rate of fire and greater speed. 

There was an explanation for this state 
of affairs, of course, but it was not a very 
good one. Churchill frankly said that the 
British need for tanks had been so press- 
ing ever since Dunkerque that until re- 
cently they did not dare cut down pro- 
duction by changing models. Lyttelton 
claimed that a heavier and better British 
tank had been designed but was only 
just coming into production. , 

In the American General Grant tank, 
however, the British had a fighting vehicle 
that seemed to have outclassed the Ger- 
man machines. That was the judgment of 
The London Times’s cool and careful 
correspondent at the front, who charac- 
terized the M-8 as the “queen” of the 
battlefield and said that the German 
88-millimeter antitank gun was the only 
weapon that could stop it. Lyttelton also 
said that the Grants were as good or bet- 
ter than the Nazi Mark IVs. But although 
these tanks went into production early 
last year, not enough of them had reached 
the vital Middle East sector to weigh the 
scales against the Nazis. 

Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell Jr., head 
of the United States Army Ordnance, as- 
sailed the story that the 75-millimeter gun 


in the M-3 was inferior to the German tank 
gun. In fact, he said, the Nazi gun was a 
low-velocity weapon, inferior in many ways 
to the American gun. Lyttelton also point- 
ed out that the newest American tank, the 
M-4, had a gun in every way better than 
that on the German tanks. But like the 
new British heavy tanks, the M-4 has not 
yet arrived on the battlefields—another 
example of how long it takes the United 
Nations to get their best equipment to the 
spot where it counts. 


Guns: The story of the guns was pretty 
much the story of the tanks. The British 
guns were as good as the Axis products, 
but it was Rommel who had the latest 
models on the battlefield in large quanti- 
ties. Yet even the German 88-millimeter 
antitank gun was nothing new. The Nazis 
had used it as an anti-aircraft weapon in 
France, and the British had encountered it 
before in its antitank form in Libya. This 
time it had only one new wrinkle. A lead 
band had apparently been fitted on the 
shells to increase muzzle velocity. 

The British had an equally good weapon 
in the new 77-millimeter antitank gun. 
Once again, there were not enough of 
them, and the troops had to rely on the 
$7-millimeter gun, which British officers 
now describe as a “pitiful weapon.” In 
other artillery, however, the British had 
the edge on the Nazis. The 25-pounder 
field piece was unequaled by any Axis 
all-purpose gun. And the British heavy 
howitzer, throwing a 55-pound shell 20,000 
yards, was superior to the German 50- 
pounder. But, unlike the self-propelled 
Axis ordnance, few British guns were 
mounted on mobile platforms, and these 
generally on unarmored trucks. And the 
ability to concentrate guns rapidly in one 
place was one of the most important ele- 
ments in Rommel’s victory. 


PuanEs: The British have never suf- 





fered air inferiority in North Africa and 
in the present campaign their supremacy 
in the skies has been more marked than 
ever before. This was what gave the final 
twist to the puzzle of the British defeat. 

Some said it was because the RAF had 
scorned dive bombers. Yet the RAF had 
sound reasons behind its contempt for the 
hurtling Stukas. For one thing, it had 
shot them out of the sky in the Battle 
of Britain, where terror of the French and 
Polish campaigns turned out to be a sit- 
ting duck for the Hurricanes and Spit- 
fires. 

Another factor was that German 
dive-bombing tactics—the Stukas come 
down one after another in a steep glide— 
had little effect on seasoned troops. And, 
according to Churchill, dive-bombing did 
not play a decisive or even a “massive” 
part in Rommel’s present drive. 

The fact which did emerge from the 
campaign was the difficulty of translating 
RAF supremacy into positive results in the 
ground conflict. One reason for this, of 
course, was that the RAF has been de- 
signed primarily for air fighting and not for 
ground support. The inevitable result was 
that British air and ground power were 
less closely integrated than that of the 
Axis. This situation improved when Gen- 
eral Auchinleck took command. 

Another factor militating against full 
use of RAF superiority was the hetero- 
geneous organization of the RAF in the 
Middle East. Its planes are partly British 
and partly American, and the machines 
from the United States in particular have 
not always turned out well in the desert. 
Some bombers developed “bugs,” and in 
one case 200 machines of a new type could 
only be used ff training. 

The fighters likewise have given trouble. 
The British liked both the Tomahawk and 
the Kittyhawk—Curtiss P-40s—but these 
planes suffered the defect of not being at 








F loating Island: Here is how the famous Dutch hugged the Java coast the Dutch festooned her with great 





floating island warship eluded the Japanese in getting from masses of jungle foliage that enabled her to escape detec- 


Java to Australia (NEwswerx, April 20, 1942). While she _ tion until she could make her getaway. 
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Incident at a Bomber Base in New Guinea .. . 




















Landing gear damaged in a bombing raid against the Japs, this Martin B-26 returns to its Port Moresby base 
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It made a pancake landing that hurt no one and did only superficial damage 


their best above 15,000 feet. The result was 
that the RAF was forced to send out 
Hurricanes as a high-level escort for the 
Curtiss planes. Here again, in this case as 
in so many others, the root of the trouble 
went back to the procurement policies and 
planning agencies in Britain and the United 
States. 





Aleutian Activity 


On just six days between June 21 and 
July 8, the pea-soup fog cleared briefly 
over the Aleutian Islands. On four of 
these six days, United States Army and 
Navy bombers swooped down upon the 


islands of Kiska, Attu, and Agattu to 
dump tons of explosives upon Japanese 
ships and shore installations. And as the 
fog came down again American submarines 
slipped into the Kiska and Agattu waters 
and under its cover torpedoed four de- 
stroyers. 

The Navy released a few laconic reports 
on the Battle of the Aleutians. They re- 
vealed meager details, for with a 500-foot 
ceiling the bombers flew beyond visibility 
level to escape the fragments of their own 
explosives. But the communiqués gave 
some indication that the Japanese are be- 
ing systematically opposed in their at- 
tempts to strengthen their footholds in 
America. 


Simultaneously, the Army issued a re- 
port by Brig. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, 
Deputy Chief of the Army Air Staff and, 
at 37, one of the youngest generals. Kuter 
had just returned from a flying tour of the 
Aleutian area. 

“Despite the weather,” he declared, “our 
bombers are carrying the fight to the 
enemy. American airmen are also devising 
special means to put the Japs within range 
of fighter planes operating from our Aleu- 
tian bases. Distances are great and the bad 
weather vastly increases gasoline con- 
sumption. Nevertheless, whenever the 
weather even approaches ‘flyability’ our 
bombers promptly take off to fight the 
enemy with bullets, bombs, and _torpe- 
does.” ; 

Official Army and Navy optimism was 
not shared by Alaska’s delegate in the 
House of Representatives, Anthony J. 
Dimond. He didn’t mince words: “I am 
scared pink for fear we’re going to dawdle 
until the Japs take over the whole Aleu- 
tian chain. We ought to take back and de- 
velop Kiska. It could be made into the 
spearhead of an attack against Japan. We 
ought to throw in at least 500 planes im- 
mediately and bomb the hell out of them.” 





Sinkings vs. Launchings 


Somewhere in the Atlantic a crew rowed 
a lifeboat away from their torpedoed 
ship. As they pulled off, the submarine 
broke water, the captain appeared in his 
conning tower and shouted to the sailors: 
“The next time you’d better stay at home. 
It will be better for you and better for us.” 

That was a threat which the Germans 
implemented something like three times a 
day in the waters of the Western Atlantic 
last week—a rate of sinkings approxi- 
mately what it had been for the past two 
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months. At sea the threat was being met 
by an ever-increasing number of patrol 
vessels, including corvettes and destroy- 
ers sent from Canada and Britain. On land 
it was being met by a rise in the rate of 
ship construction so great as to bring in 
sight the time when launchings of new 
ships would more than equal losses. 

Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery of the 
Maritime Commission announced that 
American shipyards had set a new world’s 
record for the production of steel ships: 
66 in June, a total of 731,900 deadweight 
tons. Production for the first six months 
of 1942 totaled 228 freighters—2,544,486 
tons. 

Sinkings in the Western Atlantic, for 
the January-June period, amounted to 332 
United Nations vessels, estimated on the 
basis of 7,500 deadweight tons per ship 
as 2,499,000 tons. (New ships are usually 
10,000 tons each.) These figures however, 
did not take into account Allied shipping 
lost in other parts of the world, which 
British construction is not sufficient to 
replace. So the Axis was still ahead, al- 
though by an ever-diminishing margin. 

But on the long convoy route to Eng- 
land, where practically no ships have been 
lost recently, there was cause for real 
optimism. Last week President Roosevelt 
ordered the promotion to full admiral’s 
rank of the man responsible for the trans- 
atlantic route—Vice Admiral Royal E. 
Ingersoll, Commander-in-Chief of the At- 
lantic Fleet since January. 


AEF’s New Wings 


From this beginning will spring an ever- 
growing weight of attack which will make 
Germany rue the day she plunged the 
world into war. I wish you and all those 
taking part the best of luck. I know that 


Base in Australia 
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Then their pursuit planes take off from runways hacked out of the bush 


your magnificent youngsters will fetch 
a grunt from the enemy with the first 
punch. 


This message was sent last week by 
Air Marshal Sir Arthur Travers Harris, 
chief of the RAF’s Bomber Command, to 
the American Bomber Command in Eng- 
land. The date was Independence Day. 
The occasion was the first American air 
raid on targets in occupied Europe. 

Six planes took part in the raid. They 
were fast Douglas A-20A twin-motored 
Boston bombers, carrying seven machine 
guns and a crew of three at the top speed 
of 350 miles per hour. The targets were 
Nazi airports in Holland. Two planes 
failed to return. 


The raid also produced the first hero of 
the new AEF—Capt. Charles.C. Kegel- 
man of El] Reno, Okla. The 27-year-old 
pilot brought back his plane even though 
one of its motors had been shot out, an- 
other was on fire, and a gaping hole had 
been knocked out in the fuselage when it 
hit the ground at a Nazi airport. He re- 
ceived the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

Meanwhile, the RAF continued to pound 
European targets, again centering its at- 
tention on Bremen. There, in four raids in 
one week, the British dumped 2,000 tons 
of explosives and 100,000 fire bombs. They 
totally destroyed a fourth of the Focke- 
Wulf plane-factory machine shops. 


q As a further example of growing Anglo- 
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Hands across two seas: British sailors greet U.S. gobs ar- 
riving at the new Londonderry base; in the Mediterranean, 


American cooperation, the Navy revealed 
the aircraft carrier Wasp had ferried RAF 
planes to Malta at the height of the recent 
all-out air attacks. Spitfires took off from 
the deck of the carrier, and on one occasion 
a British pilot succeeded in the tricky feat 
of landing his Spitfire on the deck when 
the machine developed trouble after the 
take-off. The Navy also released the in- 
formation that an American naval operat- 
ing base at Londonderry in Northern Ire- 
land has been functioning for months, 





Route to Murmansk 


In another fortnight, the season of per- 
petual daylight in the Barents Sea cones 
to an end. Then the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream swing ever farther to the 
north and the icebergs fall back toward 
the Arctic floes. The temperature rises to 
40 degrees, sometimes higher. Over the 
icy waters settles a thick fog. With dark- 
ness, the retreat of the icebergs, and fog, 
comes comparative safety for Allied con- 
voys from attack by the German air and 
naval forces based on Norway and Fin- 
land. 

In Moscow last week, an American 
naval officer told war correspondents how 
these convoys have been getting through 
to Murmansk. He was Comdr. Samuel B. 
Frankel, assistant naval attaché in charge 
of American shipping and air operations 
in the northern Soviet port. 

American convoys, he said, reach Mur- 
mansk in “overwhelming numbers,” de- 
spite all perils. The largest convoy arrived 
at the port in June after six days of Nazi 
attacks, which sank “a very few ships.” 
Total American casualties since April num- 
bered only 25 men dead or missing and as 
many wounded. The American sailors not 


only delivered the goods but often helped 
to defend them during enemy raids on the 
city. 

The Russians, Frankel reported, do all 
they can to make the Americans feel at 
home in Murmansk. They provide nightly 
movies, stage operettas, and have opened 
a special club for the sailors. They have 
also paid the crews of the American ships 
a special bonus of a month’s pay, some- 
times totaling as much as $3,000 a vessel, 
as reward for the risks they have run—one 
bit of Soviet propaganda guaranteed to be 
practically foolproof. 

And Frankel was enthusiastic about the 
efficiency of the Soviet dock workers. “The 
Murmansk harbor facilities,” he said, 
“proved better than we knew, and the 
Soviet administration showed great skill 
and resourcefulness in repairing installa- 
tions when damaged by bombing.” 





Offensive in Russia 


In a steady, warm drizzle, the Wehr- 
macht last week finally opened the long- 
expected major offensive in Russia. From 
three points along a 120-mile front north 
of Kharkov Nazi columns struck out into 
the green, rolling hills of Russia’s farm 
belt transformed by jack boots and tank 
treads into sticky, jet black mud. And on 
July 6, Berlin jubilantly announced that 
Nazi vanguards had crossed the Don 
River, 100 miles east of the starting 
point, and cut the pacemettacamesdl rail- 
way. 

Both combatants admitted the battle 
was perhaps the greatest of this great war. 
The United Press reported from Moscow: 
“Any doubt that Hitler had loosed his 
main summer offensive has been erased.” 
Lacking natural defenses in the rolling 
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Ofelal on. — photo 
the lending ~ (right) of the U.S. carrier Wasp con- 
gratulates a British flier on an emergency landing. 





steppes, Marshal Semyon Timoshenko or- 
ganized his defenses in great depth. Re- the 
versing the Red Army tactics, he also san 
issued a new order to his forces: “Use not 
tanks in mass; don’t split them into small 


units.” The emphasis was laid on great g 
mobility for both tanks and artillery and 

on the intensive training of all units— 

including cavalry—in combating Nazi 

tanks. 


Meanwhile, 500 miles to tbe south, all | 
was quiet on Cape Khersones, jutting out 
into the Black Sea just below Sevastopol. 
After an epic 25-day fight, the great Red 
fortress had fallen. The few Russian sol- 
diers who had escaped capture by fleeing 
to Cape Khersones, sailed away in row 
boats, canoes, and rafts. In the stormy 
seas, within sight of the Crimea’s chalk 
cliffs, most of them perished. 

By radio the Nazis announced their 
triumph with the blare of trumpets and 
called Sevastopol the “strongest land and 
sea fortress in the world.” Into the final 
offensive against the battered city they 
wanted so badly, they threw 300,000 Ger- 
man and Rumanian troops. They dumped 
74,000 tons of explosives on the city, re- 
ducing its defenses to “pulverized pulp.” . 
They brought up guns the like of which the 
world has never seen—monsters 24 and 28 
inches across the muzzle, and a railway 
gun as high as a three-story building. Its 
98-foot-long barrel fired shells 27 inches in 
diameter. 

But the victory was costly. Moscow said 
the Nazis lost 105,000 men. Confirmation 
of the high toll came from Major General 
Schulz, chief of staff of the attacking 
armies, who admitted that the capture of 
Sevastopol was “the heaviest task which 
had been expected of infantry in this war.” 

Every pillbox, he said, had to be stormed 
with hand grenades, since each was so 
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solidly constructed no shell or bomb could 
pierce its walls. He attributed the success 
of the Russian defense in a large part to 
thousands of grenade throwers “who had 
to be shot before they would stop fight- 
ing.” Among the defenders, he listed “tens 
of thousands of armed workmen and five 
grenade-thrower battalions.” 

The Germans, he said, preceded their 
offensive by five days of artillery bom- 
bardment “such as had seldom before been 
concentrated even in the World War.” 
The city was on fire when the land attack 
began. Schulz reported: “When the infan- 
try launched its attack June 7 the hope 
that the extremely strong barrage fire had 
shaken the most important positions of the 
Russians did not come true.” The Ger- 
mans had to advance by hard fighting all 
the way, until July 1, when the Russians 
were exhausted and the Nazis were able 
to enter the city. 


Q There was another announcement in 
Berlin that was not accompanied by blar- 
ing trumpets. It reported that Germany’s 
losses in dead and missing in the first year 


_of war in Russia totaled 337,342. No fig- 


ures were given for the wounded, but if 
the ratio of dead to injured remained the 
same as in the casualty lists Hitler an- 
nounced last December, German hospitals 


handled about 1,000,000 wounded men. 
Moscow ridiculed this figure, and claimed 
the Nazis had lost 10,000,000 men in Rus- 
sia, 3,500,000 of them killed. 





China’s Five Years 


War Anniversary Finds Foe 
Dreaming of an Asiatic Empire 


Ten miles west of Peiping, the 1,000- 
year-old Marco Polo Bridge arches across 
the muddy Yungting River. On the ap- 
proaches to this bridge, on a warm sum- 
mer night five years ago, Japanese and 
Chinese troops fired a few shots at one an- 
other in the darkness. Thus, on July 7, 
1987, began the longest of the wars that 
have merged into the present worldwide 
struggle. 

In Tokyo last week, little notice was 
paid to the anniversary. Dazzled by a new 
succession of conquests, Japanese officials 
in the squat and ugly War Office, in the 
Ministry of Railways, and in the service 
clubs talked of a grandiose scheme. They 
envisaged a passenger stepping into a rail- 
way car at the Marunouchi Station in 
Tokyo, being ferried across the Sea of 
Japan and, after fourteen days of travel 
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The Battle of China centered around the railways 


through Manchuria, China, and Indo- 
China, hailing a ricksha in Singapore. 

In Shanghai, Japanese railway officials 
proclaimed that the scheme could be car- 
ried out within a year. Every bullet to be 
fired and every pickled radish to be eaten 
by the Japanese Armies in Burma and Ma- 
laya—as well as every ton of rubber and 
iron to be brought home for war industries 
—could then move by rail, freed of the 
menace of Allied attack on the vulnerable 
sea routes. 

The key factor in this plan is the Chinese 
rail system. The Japanese already control 
the trunk lines from Peiping to Shanghai 
and Hankow. Last week, they finally oc- 
cupied the last sections of the important 
Hangchow-Nanchang line (see map). So 
the only road still under Chinese con- 
trol runs from Canton to Hankow. The 
Japanese hold the terminuses, but the Chi- 
nese have the railway. Seizure of this 
stretch is Japan’s next major goal in China. 
But the terrain over which it runs is among 
the toughest in all China; if the Chinese 
manage to hold it, the Tokyo-Singapore 
railway will remain a dream. And should 
even this valuable stretch fall into Japa- 
nese hands, there would still be a great gap 
between China and the railway system of 
Indo-China, Malaya, and Thailand. 

Other things marred Japan’s dream of 
empire on the fifth anniversary of the war 
with China. One was the prospect of enemy 
bombers raining explosives upon Japan’s 
wood-and-paper cities. Even before the 
Doolittle raid on Tokyo, the Japanese had 
severely bombed every field in coastal 
China which could be used by hostile 
planes. After the Doolittle raid, the Japa- 
nese command launched a campaign to cap- 
ture all such potential Allied air bases. To- 
day, few remain in Chinese hands. 

Besides the seizure of railways and air 
bases, Japan’s major aim in the sixth year 
of the war is to destroy Chinese resistance 
before Allied aid can arrive. With the Bur- 
ma Road cut off, China now has four sup- 
ply lines left: the air ferry to India, the 
yet-incomplete road to India across Tibet, 
the caravan route to Siberia, and the mo- 
tor road to Soviet Turkestan. The three 
overland lines are at present of little use. 
The air ferry, owing to a shortage of 
planes, carries little more than medical sup- 
plies, the most essential war goods, and 
officials. 


Significance 


China’s war strategy was ready long be- 
fore the Japanese blow came in 1937. Chi- 
nese leaders knew they could not match 
the foe’s strength. Therefore, they decided 
on a war of attrition with the objective 
of trading lives and space for time. 

What happened is now history. The 
Chinese never stopped retreating—but they 
won the psychological war. The Japanese 
could nearly always capture any point 
they wanted. But this only meant a new 
town to garrison. Japanese soldiers, stabbed 
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LARDNER GOES 


TO THE WARS 





You saw plenty of Dutchmen in 
Australia after the fall of Java. They 
are still there, some composing a Dutch 
Air Force that*only waits for more 
fighter and bomber planes to carry the 
fight back to the enemy who looted 
their land and killed their friends and 
families; some, unwilling to wait, doing 
jobs which are more prosaic than fight- 
ing but just as hard and just as prac- 
tical. 

The Dutchman is very practical. He 
is a very skillful flier in any sort of 
craft. And you detect in him a quiet, 
patient, unswerving anger against the 
rape of his people and his property that 
is more impressive, in a way, than the 
noisier, fiercer manifestations of the 
Australian and American. He is not the 
sort of man who needs a bugle or band. 
He simply thinks of the rich green land 
of Java and looks around fer work, 
convinced that to do nothing is to 
waste time and postpone the day of 
reckoning. And he tries not to think of 
the family that he left behind as part of 
the deliberate policy of not evacuating 
any but fighting men or officials from 
the Indies. 

One night I flew from Darwin to 
Brisbane with Capt. Hans Smits, a 
Dutch pilot from Java. Smits and a 
few colleagues had brought some DC-5 
transport planes out of the island to 
Australia. They leased them to the 
American Army for transport and cargo 
service and flew the ships themselves. 
When I met him, Smits had been in the 
air 125 hours in the last ten days. He 
slept when he could; not often. 

Neat in brown shorts and a white 
silk shirt, Smits had nothing to say to 
the four correspondents who hitched a 
ride in his empty plane, bound south 
for more cargo. He sat stolidly in a 
camp chair under the ship’s wing while 
they gassed her up. It was hard to know 
he was a man driven by a relentless 
) inner purpose. Only what he was doing 
4 —work, work, work, almost without 
rest—showed it. An American came up 
and asked him to move the plane to 
another runway to make take-off room 
for some P-40s. Smits looked around. 

“If I move now, I lose time,” he said. 
He glanced over the runway. “They 
have room,” he added. 

Which was true. They had. 

We flew down across Australia. The 
correspondents played gin rummy and 





The Jap’s Most Persevering Enemy 


by JOHN LARDNER 


took turns snoring on a cot. Smits and 
his co-pilot never gave us a look or 
word, till midnight, when we stopped 
at an inland town for more fuel and 
flying instructions. Calling a cab, we 
asked Smits if we could bring him some 
sandwiches and tea from town. 

“All right, thanks,” he said, and 
promptly went to sleep on the cot in- 
side the plane. The co-pilot stretched a 
blanket on the ground outside. When 
we came back they were still sleeping 
as though drugged, but a call from a 
drome mechanic that the fueling was 
done brought Smits out in two seconds. 
He looked at the sandwiches we'd 
brought, nodded, and took off without 
further delay. I doubt if he ever ate the 
stuff. 

When we landed on the east coast in 
the morning we thanked Captain Smits 
for the ride. He nodded again and smiled 
for the first time. I asked him what he 
was going to do next. 

“Load her up,” said Smits, patting 
the door of the DC-5. Then he walked 
swiftly away toward the airdrome office. 


It is not merely loss of land and 
wealth that goads the Dutchmen from 
the East Indies in their ceaseless im- 
pulse to get things done—though Java, 
the purely physical Java, is worth a 
fight. An American flier just out of the 
islands told me of seeing one Dutchman 
with a shovel digging graves for his 
family of seven. I knew another, the 
oldest commercial pilot in the East 
Indies service, who was shot down with 
his load of refugees on the beach near 
Broome, Australia, and held the morale 
of his party together for 72 hours till 
water and food. reached them from a 
rescue plane. He was machine-gunned 
on the beach; wounded in the arm and 
leg. At the hospital his one thought was 
to get out and go into action against 
the Japanese. Still another Dutchman, 
caught on the ground at Darwin, 
wrenched a machine gun from a wrecked 
ship, turned it on a strafing enemy 
plane, and brought the Zero down. It 
will be a happy day for these Dutch- 
men when they take part in a large- 
scale offensive against the Japanese and 
meet them again on something like 
equal terms. 

The Jap did more than loot property 
to earn himself an enemy as faithful 
and implacable as this one. 








in the back, littered China’s dark alleys, 
The cotton Japan wanted from China re- 
mained ungrown, and the coal and iron un- 
mined. Japan’s investment in blood and 
yen did not pay in econemic dividends. 

The best tribute to China’s strategy of 
retreat came from a foe. Katsunori Tamai, 
the famous Japanese writer, saw service 
on the China front. Later, in a book pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of Corp. 
Ashihei Hino, he had this to say of his 
opponents: 

“What we admire more than anything 
else in the Chinese is their ability to re- 
treat. This is said sincerely and not in sar- 
casm. One moment they are confronting 
us, apparently hot and raging and com- 
ing toward us for a death grip. And then, 
even as we watch, they vanish, fading 
from view like images on a motion-picture 
screen. Quickly and quietly, and with con- 
summate cleverness, they go away. 

“Last night, the half-light was filled with 
bullets. Just across the way, a considerable 
force of the enemy was stationed. Once 
they moved out toward us. Their machine 
guns spat viciously. Their pillboxes were 
manned and prepared for us. 

“But today—nothing. Not a bullet, not 
a movement, not a sound. We marched 
across toward the clump of trees. Nothing 
opposed us. Not only the soldiers but the 
peasants as well were gone. We were in a 
lonely and silent world.” 

An army of about 3,000,000 armed men 
fought thus for China. These included 
about 1,200,000 regulars under Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, about 1,000,000 under various 
provincial warlords, and about 800,000 
guerrillas. Generalissimo Chiang’s men 
were the best-trained and best-equipped. 
The provincial units formed indifferent 
fighting material. 

Now, after all her weary months of bit- 
ter campaigning, China’s multifarious mili- 
tary needs defy listing. Gen. Pai Chung- 
hsi, the brilliant vice-chief of staff, recently 
complained that because of the rising 
prices his men “experienced great difficulty 
in getting enough to eat, and poor nutri- 
tion is affecting health.” The need for 
weapons is equally pressing. With the cut- 
ting of the Burma Road, China was thrown 
back upon her own small arsenals, which 
produce only inferior small arms. 

Beyond all else, the Chinese want planes. 
For five years, Chinese defenses, communi- 
cations, and cities have been pounded by 
enemy aircraft. The Chinese now want to 
hit back. And nothing could raise Chinese 
morale better than the sight of friendly 
planes over their cities. The people of 
Henyang saw such planes last week—in the 
first encounter between Japanese raiders 
and the newly formed United States Army 
28rd Pursuit Group, successors to the fa- 
mous American Volunteer Group. When 
the combat ended, five of the Japanese 
planes were strewn’ over the suburbs of 
Henyang. In addition, American planes 
bombed Hankow. 
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American Spy Hunters Star 


+ in Real-Life German Melodrama 


Capture of Canal Zone Ring 
Points Up Coordinated Effort 
in Trapping Enemy Agents 


It was a fantasy that might have been 
dreamed up by Sax Rohmer, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, and a corps of Hollywood 
script writers. The principals ranged from 
dance-hall girls to a retired rum smuggler 
known as the “King of Belize.” The plot 
was woven about poisoned liquor, sabo- 
tage of an American seaplane, and a sea- 
chase thriller. The finale was the most 
dramatic coup in a week’s crop of news 
along the American counterespionage and 
countersabotage front. 

The story broke from the vital Panama 
Canal Zone on July 2, with word that 
United States and British agents, working 
in conjunction, had broken up a spy ring 
which gave information and supplies to 
Axis submarines operating in the Carib- 
bean. And with the ring went the reputa- 
tions of trusted employes and respected 
businessmen. 

The “King”—George Gough, British- 
Honduran businessman and British sub- 








Aiding Nazi Lieutenant Krug .... 


International photos 
... earned Stephan a treason conviction. He and his wife hide their faces 


ject—was the heavy of the piece. His ten 
coastal schooners carried oil for the subs of 
Germany to desolate cays in the Yucatan 
Channel, between Mexico and Cuba. With 
two brothers he smuggled spies, packages, 
and mail in and out of Panama. He re- 
cruited and planted disloyal laborers in and 
near the Canal Zone. And he engineered 
the theft of secret documents from gov-. 
ernmental offices. 

The British had been working on the 
case for a year and a half without success. 
Finally, American observers picked up new 
information. Coordinated with British re- 
ports it began to paint a picture. One of 
the schooners, scouted from the air, was 
seized and searched April 7. A British- 
Honduran aboard had in his possession two 
sets of plans for vital installations at the 
United States Naval Air Station at Coco 
Solo. A month later, the picture was al- 
most complete. 

But the spies knew that something was 
going wrong. In an attempt to stall action 
they poisoned a bottle of liquor in one 
American agent’s room. He did not touch 
it, but a guest, taking a drink, was tem- 
porarily paralyzed. Another agent’s plane 
was sabotaged, but the damage was dis- 
covered in time. Finally, Gough, fleeing 
in another of his schooners, was picked up 
at sea by an American Navy plane. 

Elsewhere still more tentacles were being 
lopped from the Nazi octopus of treachery. 
In the United States, the eight saboteurs 
landed by submarine on the coasts of Long 
Island and Florida (Newsweek, July 6) 
faced fast justice as President Roosevelt 
appointed an Army Court of seven generals 
to try them. All are subject to the death 
penalty. And the FBI, working on in- 
formation received through them, staged a 
series of fast raids. Near Altoona, Pa., they 
picked up 250 enemy aliens in connection 
with the saboteurs’ plans to blow up the 
famous Horseshoe Curve of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. In the metropolitan area 
they picked up 24 more—twelve in New 
York’s Yorkville section and near the New 
York Navy Yard in Brooklyn, and an- 
other dozen in New Jersey. 

Detroit, on July 2, became the scene of 
the first conviction for treason in the 
United States since the Whiskey Rebellion 
against excise taxes in Pennsylvania in 
1791. The culprit: Max Stephan, 49, Ger- 
man-born restaurant owner. The charge: 
twelve acts of assistance to a Nazi prisoner 
of war, Oberleutnant Hans Peter Krug, 
fleeing from a Canadian prison camp. The 
maximum penalty: Death by hanging. 

And in Mexico, Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze, 
who succeeded Fritz Kuhn as “Fiihrer” of 
the German-American Bund in 1940, final- 
ly was run to earth. Under indictment in 
Hartford, Conn., as a spy, he had crossed 
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the border, posing as an invalid, and was 
preparing to set sail in a heavily stocked 
launch when he was caught by Mexican 
authorities, who had been working on the 
case with the FBI. He was flown back to 
face the charges in Connecticut soon after 
the announcement of his arrest on July 3. 


Significance 


In the last war, twenty loosely co- 
ordinated agencies dealt with espionage, 
sabotage, and sedition. The result was 
confusion, duplication, and_ inefficiency. 
Spies and saboteurs did their dirty work 
before being caught. 

But in one respect, the task of counter- 
spy and countersabotage agencies was 
simpler then than now. That was the era 
of the master spy—the glamorous agent 
with an unlimited drawing account and 
carte blanche to organize his own network, 
and to select and direct its tasks. Our 
agencies had only to catch the master 
spies in order to disrupt the enemy’s 
espionage and sabotage efforts. 

A study of Nazi methods convinced our 
police agencies about 1938 that another 
war with Germany would confront them 
with a more formidable espionage and 
sabotage system. Berlin’s central direction 
would not only relieve the network of 
dependency on vulnerable master spies 
but permit more intense coordination with 
Italy and Japan than the last war de- 
veloped with Austria and Turkey. 

The early spy scares, starting in that 
year, led many agencies ‘to scramble for 
a share in the ultimate control of counter- 
espionage. To quiet the melee, President 
Roosevelt named a neutral, George S. 
Messersmith, then Assistant Secretary of 
State, now ambassador to Mexico, to find 
a solution to the problem. The Army and 
Navy wanted coordination of their intel- 
ligence services with the FBI and hoped 
to rely on the G-men to manage investi- 
gation and surveillance routine. Messer- 
smith found a compromise. 

Under an executive order issued Sept. 6, 
1939, the week the war began, cooperation 
with a central group was required of all 
Federal and local police agencies. This 
group consisted of Army and Navy in- 
telligence and the FBI. The latter’s re- 
sponsibilities remained unimpaired. 

The system actually was put into effect 
for a trial period three months before 
issuance of the executive order. Thus the 
agencies were already functioning when 
the Germans struck Poland. Among other 
measures, all known and suspected spies 
and saboteurs in this country were put 
under FBI surveillance; the customs, im- 
migration, and passport services abroad 
were mobilized to assure advance notice 
and surveillance of new arrivals. 

The surveillance system for the most 
part operated undetected. The alien 
agents unwittingly led their shadows to 
mew suspects. Dossiers of known and 
suspected spies, saboteurs, and Axis sym- 


pathizers mounted into the thousands. 

The crushing effect of the New York 
trial of 838 Nazi spies (NEWswEEK, Jan. 
12) has never been fully publicized. 
Disclosure at the trials that the FBI had 
used the network’s own radio stations, 
codes, and agents to feed the Gestapo 
fabricated reports put the whole network 
and its past and future output under a 
cloud of suspicion in Berlin. 

In the recent landing of saboteurs and 
bulky equipment by submarine, the FBI 
sees evidence that the network is still 
neutralized. If the Gestapo had _trust- 
worthy agents here, the FBI reasons, it 
wouldn’t be devoting precious submarine 
cargo space to the transport of others here 
with apparatus and funds to do a job. 

The conviction of the traitor, Stephan, 
in Detroit, likewise illustrates the thor- 
oughness of the FBI dossiers. Stephan had 
been a policeman and bierstube proprietor 
in Cologne, and later in Windsor, Ont., 
before opening a Detroit saloon which be- 
came a Nazi sympathizers’ hangout. All 
this was known to the FBI, and Stephan 
was under surveillance before he became 
host to the escaped German prisoner. 
When it was discovered that the prisoner 
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had been in Detroit, suspicion fastened 
at once upon Stephan as his host. It then 
became merely a matter of verifying sus- 
picions and extracting admissions. 

The failure of Axis sabotage within our 
continental borders and the nipping of 
incipient sabotage in the Canal Zone in- 
dicate the effectiveness of the coordinated 
system, functioning under tight control of 
the armed services and FBI. They have 
put up an adequate defense against what 
other Axis enemies have found to be a 
ruthless, disciplined, and highly efficient 
organization. 





Beards Unzipped 


Who washed Virginia’s back? 

It was one of the few questions left un- 
answered as testimony on Damon and 
Virginia Beard’s marital merry-go-round 
closed in an Oakland, Calif., court July 1. 
The 25-year-old University of California 
astronomy instructor was suing for di- 
vorce in what he termed a “one-man cru- 
sade against vice.” 

The back scrubber might have been 
Bob Perkins, who came daily, Virginia 


International photo 


Mrs. Beard’s zipper stuck in the mind of a Nevada signalman 














Bearws puts on feathered wings and rises 
to the sky. Aladdin rubs a lamp. A young 
boy walks on stilts. 

All are part of one eternal gesture. Man, 
seeking for powers beyond his own capacity, 
reaches for the stars! 

Today, in the General Electric Electronics 
Laboratories, science is extending the poten- 
tiality of human brain and senses to a degree 
undreamed of in childhood legend or fantasy. 

By the control of an infinitesimal particle 
of matter — the electron — man can now use 
eye, ear and intellect as they have never been 
used before! 

Somewhere in the Pacific a lookout scans 
the azure sky. His sight is limited. But new 
electronic devices come to the aid of human 
faculties! The watcher can now detect enemy 


planes one hundred miles away — and chart 
their speed and direction. 

In a thousand other fields, electronic de- 
vices work seeming miracles, They “sight” 
ships through fog, reveal hidden flaws in steel 
armament, hold color printing presses in reg- 
ister, sort fruits and vegetables, examine 
candy, guide in the treatment. of sinus. 

The most elemental force in nature, the 
electron, has been harnessed for your com- 
fort, safety and health! 

General Electric leadership in electronics 
goes back over 30 years. Here, in the tradition 
of Steinmetz, Alexanderson; Coolidge, Lang- 
muir, Whitney and their associates, research 
continues steadily. 

Tomorrow, because of electronics, we 
will live in a finer and better world. .. . 
General Electric, Radio, Television and Elec- 
tronics Department, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Listen to the General Electric Radio News Program, 


with Frazier Hunt, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
evenings, over C.B.S. and the American (FM) networks. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activitie 


STUFF THAT DREAMS ARE MADE ON 


Americans are great dreamers. They are 
also great translators of dreams into con- 
crete, tangible things... into huge in- 
dustrial and engineering projects, into 
magnificent buildings, into an endless 
variety of new and practical machines 
and implements of modern life. Small 
wonder, then, that Americans are the 
largest users of blueprint paper in the 
world—for blueprint paper is the “stuff” 
out of which all practical, creative ideas 
take reality. Everything from a new kind 
of fountain pen to a giant locomotive or 
an airplane factory must go through the 
blueprint stage. 


What #s a blueprint? It is a chemi- 
cally coated paper which has been 
“developed,” like a photographic nega- 
tive, but from a drawing. Until recently 
Red Prussiate of Potash, potassium fer- 
ricyanide obtainable only from abroad, 


MOLDING 


was needed in the paper to produce 
the characteristic blue color. But from 
American Cyanamid Company’s re- 
search laboratories has come an entirely 
new chemical compound, REDSOL* 
Crystals, potassium sodium ferricyanide, 
that does the job better—and makes the 
U. S. completely independent of 

foreign sources for this impor- 

tant need. It is also finding new 

uses in color photography and 

color “movies.” 


This compound is one of a 
group of important chemicals 
known as prussiates, of which 
Cyanamid is the largest pro- 
ducer in this country. The prus- 
siates are highly useful for 
many purposes, in textile print- 
ing and especially in the making 
of “iron blue” for pigments for 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


inks, paints, colored papers and other 
products. But Cyanamid seeks constant- 
ly by research to make them even more 
useful. Typical result is this new prod- 
uct which has brought greater blueprint 
efficiency and independence to indus- 


trial engineering. * Trademark 


~ American 
Cyanamid Company 
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said, to take care of the Beards’ two chil- 
dren. It might have been Hugh Hass, who 
| took her driving, thoughtfully providing 
a pink blanket to keep her knees warm 
(Damon mistrusted the blanket). It 
might have been a Marine called Mills, 
who kissed her once, but Virginia saw 
“no harm in that, for my girl friend was 
in the room.” It might have been Dick 
Stevenson, a Nevada signalman. Dick 
provided her with the nickname “Zipper 
girl,” because his letters recurrently pro- 
tested that he could never forget that 
fastening on her blue-satin housecoat. He 


oe 


also wrote “his little moonbeam” to “re- 


for me.” That was a cinch for Virginia: 
“Maybe,” she opined, “he meant some 
fruit I canned.” 

The back-scrubbing testimony finally 
pointed to the bashful glass blower, Walter 
Burnham, who once entered the bath- 
room on Virginia’s invitation, to find her 
standing in the tub. But he denied the 
charge. “That was Wallace Jones,” he told 
"delighted spectators. 

_ The Zipper girl produced some Rabelai- 
- sian details of her own about her star- 
gazing husband. He often came home look- 
ing as if he’d been “pitching a little of 
the old woo,” she said, and mentioned 
June and Grace and Sally and Marilee, 
who thus remained comparatively anon- 
ymous. Nevertheless, the court granted 
Beard his divorce, declaring that Virginia 
had “married too early and learned too 
late about proper conduct.” But it gave 
custody of their two children to Beard’s 
parents. 

Virginia modeled for photographers in 
her blue-satin housecoat with the Zipper 
that had been her undoing. Her comment 
on the garment summed up the case. 
“It’s pretty shabby,” she sighed ruefully. 
“Had a lot of hard wear.” 
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Last Appeal 


According to scientific pronouncement, 
death came to Odell Waller in something 
less than ten minutes. At 8:35 a.m. on 
July 2 he was strapped in the electric 
chair at the Virginia penitentiary; at 8:45 
the prison doctor declared the prisoner’s 
debt had been paid. By another system 
of measurement, death came to Waller 
bit by bit over the 630 days he had waited 
in Death Row. 

In those 21 months Waller had received 
hope as well as despair—hope born of five 
reprieves granted by two governors 
(Newsweek, June 29), hope born of the 
long fight put up to save the 25-year-old 
Negro sharecropper who had killed a white 
farmer in an argument over a few sacks of 
wheat and bundles of tobacco. In waging 
that battle, the Workers Defense League, 
other organizations, and notable individu- 
als contended Waller’s conviction was un- 
constitutional because the jury included 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Frequently I am asked: “Who are 
the strong men in Washington today? 
Who are the men who are showing up 
well under the stress of war?” 

This space is insufficient for a com- 
plete answer. And no one observer can 
judge the hundreds, and thousands, of 
men who are performing duties which 
directly affect the security of the na- 
tion. Among the higher ranking civilian 
officials, however, I would cite the fol- 
lowing: 


Leon Henverson: He is tough and 
intelligent and entirely devoted to the 
public interest. He has had as much 
practical foresight as any Federal offi- 
cial; and, over the last two years, since 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission was created, he has been con- 
sistently devoted to winning the war. 
He has led more fights than any other 
high-ranking man and nearly always 
has been right. At present he is in 
trouble with Congress, but for reasons 
which are altogether to his credit, for 
his position is altogether in the public 
interest. 


Donatp Netson: He has proved to 
be a tactful diplomat as well as an 
excellent administrator; and his mixture 
of vision with practical ability seems to 
be just about right for the job. He is 
less of a fighter than Henderson, but he 
is getting results. 


Secretary Stimson: His appoint- 
ment two years ago was widely re- 
garded as political, and his resignation 
on account of ill health or advanced 
age has been predicted frequently ever 
since the 1940 election. But clearly he 
stands out as an executive, as well as 
a statesman. The civilian administra- 
tors in the War Department, chosen by 
Stimson-——Under Secretary Patterson, 
and Assistant Secretaries Lovett and 
McCloy, and the others lower down— 
are consistently of an exceptionally high 
order of ability. The War Department 
and the Army appeared to be way be- 
hind the Navy when Stimson stepped 
in. Now the order must be reversed. The 
Army has been more thoroughly shaken 
up, permitting new blood to rise. Part of 
the credit must go to General Marshall: 
his opposite, Admiral King, has had less 
time to show his worth. 


Secretary Huti, UNper SeEcreETARY 
WELLEs, and the State Department 





The Strong Men in the Capital 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


group: Pearl Harbor shifted the main 
burden of the defense of the United 2 
States from the State Department to 
the armed services. But the State De- 
partment has carried on with high skill 
in two fields: our relations with the 
remaining nonbelligerent nations and 
our relations with our Allies. When the 
record of this period is finally disclosed, 
it will show, I believe, that our State 
Department, on the whole, has com- 
bined astuteness in its daily operations 
with a forward view in such a way as 
to earn historical acclaim. 


Vice Present WaLLAcE: Beneath 
his somewhat evangelical approach to 
the future, there is solidity and enter- 
prise. There have been many instances 
in the last year and a half in which 
Wallace has been chiefly responsible for 
concrete actions of immediate benefit 
to the war effort. 


Mio Perkins: Here is another man 
with both vision and drive, plus prac- 
tical qualities. He has been rebuffed by 
the State Department and various other 
agencies. But he has the kind of men- 
tality which is invaluable in a global 
war, ushering in a period in which the 
United States will be—unless it re- 
nounces the claim—the main architect 
of the world. 


Rear Apmirats LAND AND VICKERY 
of the Maritime Commission: There can 
be no doubt that the merchant ship- 
building program has been one of the 
best-planned and administered sectors 
of the whole war effort. And this is 
largely due to the fact that Land and 
Vickery had courage and discrimination 
in awarding contracts to several men 
who were inexperienced in shipbuild- 
ing but had the ability to apply new 
methods of quantity production. 


Many others, even in the’ top 
brackets, could be cited: Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard and Under Secre- 
tary Appleby; Paul McNutt (who is 
able but has not yet won his laurels as } 
head of manpower mobilization); Harold 
Smith, budget director, a level-headed 
and extremely capable man; William L. 
Batt, Robert Nathan, and other men 
under Nelson, as well as some under 
Henderson and in other departments 
and agencies. All these men are worth 
watching. The war is making new repu- 
tations. 
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no Negroes or others too poor to pay the 
poll tax. 

The many appeals in the slayer’s behalf 
had their climax in a 914-hour hearing be- 
fore Gov. Colgate W. Darden on June 29. 
Next day the Old Dominion executive said 
he did not believe payment or nonpay- 
ment of a poll tax of $1.50 a year “had 
the effect of dividing the people of the 
Commonwealth into economic classes”; 
he refused to interfere. 

The nation’s newspapers had printed 
many editorials on the case. The most 
pointed commentary was left by Waller 
himself. On the eve of his execution he 
scrawled a statement, rich in misspelling, 
almost barren of punctuation: “I haven’t 
lived so upright,” he said. “I have asked 
God to forgive me and I feel He has.” A 
few words sketched a life of poverty, and 








then Waller wrote: “Have you ever 
thought about some people are allowed a 
chance over and over again then there are 
others allowed little chance some no chance 
at all.” 





Drottningholm’s Story 


Times had been hard for Herbert N. 
Worths. He was 60 years old and claimed 
Nanuet, N.Y., as his home town. But he 
had been caught abroad with American 
entry into the war . . . just another refugee 
in Nice, on the French Riviera, awaiting 
repatriation. Making his way to Lisbon, 
Worths boarded the Drottningholm on 
June 21 for the Swedish liner’s second 
exchange voyage to New York. He sighed 
as he dropped wearily into a deck chair: 


“Now my troubles are over.” A few min- 
utes later, he died of a heart attack. 

For the other 941 North and South 
Americans being repatriated from Nazi- 
dominated countries, there still were trou- 
bles ahead. These included an unscheduled 
tie-up of several days before the Lisbon 
departure, and detention on board ship 
after its New York arrival June 30 as Army 
and Navy intelligence officers, FBI agents, 
and customs officials subjected the vessel 
to one of the most intensive searches in 
American shipping history. 

Passengers were grilled exhaustively 
about the countries they had left, about 
pro-German talk on shipboard, and about 
their own views on a variety of subjects. 
From day to day small numbers were re- 
leased. But four days after the liner’s ar- 
rival, 650 were still held aboard her as the 
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Ensign F. E. Pinter, Carole Landis 











Riddle of the RAF, Ann Sothern 
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Acme Photo 
Star-Spangled Heroes: Officially assigned to heroes’ roles, a troupe 
of United Nations warriors are barnstorming the country to tell of their ez- 
ploits and give the war some glamor. At a party in Hollywood, citadel of 
glamor, they competed on more-than-even terms with the stars, who drew their 
hero companions for the evening by lot. Above, Lt. George S. Welch, who 
downed four Jap planes at Pearl Harbor, looks on while Ensign Donald F. 
Mason tells of the time he sent his classic message: “Sighted sub—sank same.” 
The audience: Betty Grable, Carole Landis, Claudette Colbert, Ruth Hussey. 
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officials announced they would continue 
the quizzing over the Fourth of July week 
end. The questioning was designed to test 
the loyalty of those returning, and officials 
hoped they would endure the delay “patri- 
otically in the interest of national secur- 
ity.” 

‘Meanwhile, the day after the ship’s ar- 
rival, the State Department announced 
that further exchanges were off: “The Ger- 
man Government has withdrawn the pre- 
viously agreed safe conducts for future 
voyages of the Drottningholm between 
New York and Lisbon and has thereby 
violated the exchange agreement.” As a re- 
sult, the vessel shortly will return to her 
home port at Goteborg, Sweden, bearing a 
final load of Axis repatriates, in accord- 
ance with the original charter agreement. 


Significance 


Behind the sudden end of the Drott- 
ningholm’s exchange voyages is a story of 
diplomatic fencing. Just before the liner’s 
scheduled departure from Lisbon, the Ger- 
man Foreign Office demanded she change 
her American destination to a port other 
than New York. The Nazis had declared 
the United States East Coast under block- 
ade from Portland, Maine, to Key West, 
Fla., and safe conduct, even for a diplo- 
matic vessel, could not be guaranteed. 
Since no belligerent can assent to another’s 
blockage without losing face, the State De- 
partment rejected the demand, and even- 
tually the Nazis yielded. 

Then, when the Drottningholm reached 
New York, Berlin became firm in its in- 
sistence that the future route be changed 
to avoid the blockaded Atlantic strip— 
kaving a Gulf of Mexico port the only al- 
ternative. Accordingly, the exchange agree- 
ment was ended. 

An odd phase was the extraordinary 
confidence the Nazis showed in the good 
faith of the United States, their enemy. 
We had clearly stated our opposition to 
the German proposal at Lisbon. And when 
it was renewed at New York, there was 
nothing to prevent a United States ultima- 
tum: “Live up to the current agreement, 
or we will denounce it and hold here the 
German nationals due for exchange.” 
Americans still in occupied Europe—whom 
the Germans could hold in reprisal—num- 
ber only a few score who had declined op- 
portunities of sailing on the ten or twelve 
earlier trips arranged by the State Depart- 
ment since the war’s outbreak. 

The German confidence was not mis- 
placed, however, and all Axis repatriates 
will be on board when the Swedish liner 
departs. As a matter of fact, the State De- 
partment is as anxious to return the Axis 
contingent from Latin America as Berlin 
is to get them home. For if they are not 
returned, our agreement with the several 
Latin American republics provides they 
shall rather not be interned here but hand- 
ed back to the Latin republics, where their 
opportunity for mischief is obvious. 


Mrs. Louise Macy and Harry Hopkins get a White House wedding July 30 


White House Romance 


“If you're thinking of selecting a beau 
for her be sure he has dark hair and blue 
eyes.” Louise Gill Macy, the “fascinating 
lady” of whom the ‘society know-it-all 
Cholly Knickerbocker thus once wrote, last 
week announced her engagement to blond- 
haired brown-eyed Harry L. Hopkins. 

He is an Iowa harnessmaker’s son who 
rose from social worker to chief Presi- 
dential confidant. She is a California girl 
who finished at the “right” schools and for 
a year preceding the fall of France was 
Paris fashion editor of Harper’s Bazaar. 
They first met each other some six months 
ago at the home of W. Averell Harriman, 
United States Minister to London. 

Last Friday Count Igor Cassini re- 
ported in his Washington society column 
that the pair were engaged. As she was 
about to leave New York for Washington, 
Mrs. Macy admitted the news, while at 
the White House Stephen Early answered 
newspapermen that “if Mr. Hopkins were 
in Washington, he would be very happy to 
tell you in person.” 

July 4 the reporters were told in person. 
In Early’s office they met Hopkins, Mrs. 
Macy, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Early in the 


- first press conference Hopkins has held in 
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many months. Mrs. Roosevelt opened the 
interview by announcing the couple would 
be married in the White House, the first 
wedding there since the Wilson Adminis- 
tration. When would they be married? 
“July 30,” said the bride-elect; then, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Roosevelt, “if that’s all right.” 
“Oh, yes,” said the First Lady. 

After their marriage, said Mrs. Roose- 
velt, they were going to be “very unselfish 
and stay on a while” at the White House. 
In 1940 Hopkins, widowed and in ill health, 
came to the President’s home for a week 
end. He has lived there ever since with 
Diana, his 9-year-old daughter by his sec- 
ond marriage. His three sons by his first 
marriage, which ended in divorce, would 
attend his wedding; “they'll scrape up the 
carfare,” he said, “and then send me the 
bill.” 

“Mrs. Macy—who has used her maiden 
name with Mrs. prefixed to it in the ten 
years since her brief first marriage to Clyde 
Brown Jr. ended at Reno—said there 
would be only a few guests. They would 
doubtless include her two sisters, Gertrude, 
who is Katharine Cornell’s business man- 
ager, and Mrs. Nicholas Ludington, who is 
married to the former airlines executive. 
Ludington, Mrs. Macy said, would give her 
away; he-is now in naval aviation and was 

















ALLIS-CHALMERS 
EQUIPMENT HELPS SPEED 
VITAL PLANES 
AND BASES TO MAKE 
U.S. AVIATION THE 
STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 
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Transport planes, fighters and bombers are made with the help of many different types of Allis-Chalmers equipment. 


In BEE-BUSY PLANTS producing pro- 
pellers, engines, complete fighting 
planes—Allis-Chalmers motors and 
turbines keep things humming. 


To U.S.A.’s fast expanding mining 
industry —aluminum, iron, zinc, cop- 
per—Allis-Chalmers is the world’s 
largest equipment supplier. 

At sprouting airports and bases 
Allis-Chalmers bulldozers and trac- 
tors nuzzle tons of earth. Cement— 
from Allis-Chalmers equipped mills— 
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OFFERS EVERY MANUFACTURER EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERING ( 
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is helping to fashion miles of runways. 
Our experience in making over 1,60 
industrial products is aiding every 
major industry in its war effort. Our 
engineers help manufacturers produée 
more—not just with new machinéé, | 
but with machines now on hand! _ 
And from this everlasting drive i 
coming rich, productive experienté 
which will be of great value to us, % 
industry, and to America after the wat. 
Auiis-CuaLmers Mre. Co., Mi-waukEE, WS | 
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VICTORY NEWS | 


Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- : 
tion— Long rows of lathes and other ma- | 
chine tools are helping the Navy develop 
the mechanical skills of the largest group 
of trainees in its history. 

Behind the scenes Allis-Chalmers mo- | 
tors and Texrope Super-7 Drives furnish | 
unfailing power for mechanical installa- 
tions everywhere in the station. . 
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Somewhere in England a troop trans- 
port from the U.S. is serviced by an Allis- 
Chalmers industrial model tractor. 






New Tungsten Mines—The most spec- 
tacular strike yet made in America’s search 


for strategic metals is the recent discovery __ 
of large new tungsten ore deposits, 
One of the new mines will supply about 
‘ 5% of U. S. tungsten requirements this | 
spring. Others will add still more to the | 


nation’s stock! 

One of these mines uses an Allis-Chal- 
mers Newhouse gyratory crusher and a 
new Type “R”’ fine-reduction crusher. A 
a — new Allis-Chalmers 1,000 h.p. hydro-elec- 

‘ay tric plant will supply power for an en- 
t builds army bases, airports, roads. : larged mill which is about to be installed. 
. At another mine an Allis-Chalmers crusher 

is turning out capacity production. 


Raleigh, N. C.—To supply crushed 
stone for new military bases the Superior 
Stone Co. here is blasting an acre at a time. 

Pit run material is routed to an Allis- 
Chalmers 42 x 48-inch Superior Jaw Crush- 
er, which reduces the rock to the proper 
size for fine-reduction crushing. 





= Allis-Chalmers Equipment aids in the pro- 
Arc welding metals as thin as $2- gauge duction of all classes of Uncle Sam’s warships 


FOR VICTORY 
now possible with new Weld-O-Tron. —from torpedo boats to “battle wagons.” 


Buy United States War Bonds 
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either a lieutenant or a captain, she wasn’t 
sure. “Maybe he’ll get promoted,” inter- 
jected Hopkins. 

The couple were going on a honeymoon, 
Hopkins said, “and, oh baby, we’re really 
going to do that up right.” Then they’d 
return to Washington for their war work, 
his as chairman of the Munitions Assign- 
ment Board and hers as a Red Cross 
nurse’s aide. Though Mrs. Macy planned 
the usual trousseau, Hopkins said all he 
needed was a haircut. Not even a hat, in- 
quired a reporter, referring to the battered 
headgear he is supposed to have left in 
London on one of his flying missions to 
10 Downing Street. “You forget,” in- 
terposed Early, ending the _ interview, 
“Churchill has just been here.” 





1-B’s Release 1-A’s 


Army specifications for drafting 1-B Se- 
lectees (men with minor physical defects) 
were announced by Secretary of War Stim- 
son July 3. They listed as eligible for “lim- 
ited” military service, among others: 

“Those who have a minimum vision of 
20/400 in one or both eyes without glasses, 
if correctible with glasses to 20/40 in either 
eye ... Men whose hearing in one or both 
ears is not less than 5/20 . . . Those who 
had insufficient teeth to qualify for Class 
1-A, provided the defect is correctible by 
artificial dentures, and there are no evi- 
dences of extensive areas of infection or 
other diseases of the jaw . . . Individuals 
with a lateral deviation of the spine from 


_ the normal midline of less than 3 inches 


. . . Men who have lost an entire thumb 
on either hand; or those who have lost 
three entire fingers, provided the thumb 


remains . . . Those who have lost the 
great toe ... have a hammer toe, or have 
webbed toes.” 


Even loss of one eye or complete deaf- 
ness in one ear will not disqualify those 
“able to bring to the Army a useful voca- 
tion which was followed in civil life.” 

The War Department further stated that 
induction of 1-B’s will begin on Aug. 1, 
from regular but announced quotas which 
will release “an equal number of fully 
qualified soldiers for duty with task forces.” 





July 4, 1942 


In a Fourth of July broadcast from 
Hyde Park last year, President Roosevelt 
warned prophetically: “I tell the American 
people solemnly that the United States 
will never survive as a happy and fertile 
oasis of liberty surrounded by a cruel 
desert of dictatorship.” 

This year, at his desk in the White 
House, the President broadened his In- 
dependence Day message to worldwide 
horizons: “On the desert sands of Africa, 
along the thousands of miles of battle lines 
in Russia, in New Zealand and Australia 


and the islands of the Pacific, in war-torn 
China and all over the Seven Seas, free 
men are fighting desperately—and dying— 
to preserve the liberties and decencies of 
modern civilizations . . . Never since it 
first was created in Philadelphia has this 
anniversary come in times so dangerous to 
everything for which it stands. We cele- 
brate it this year . . . in the death-dealing 
reality of tanks and planes and guns and 
ships . . . by running without interruption 
the assembly lines which turn out these 
weapons to be shipped to all the em- 
battled points of the globe.” 

As if echoing his words with the grim 
clamor of warfare, American fliers on 
July 4 went into action in Europe, in 
China, and in the Aleutian Islands. And in 
other theaters, a global significance was 
attached to the day as Americans and 
Cubans paraded together in Havana, 
Americans and Australians played baseball 
in Melbourne, and governmental heads in 
nearly every United Nations capital and 
capital-in-exile sent congratulatory mes- 
sages to the White House in Washington. 

On the home front, celebrations of In- 
dependence Day took a serious note. In 
response to the President’s request, war 
industries maintained production at full 
blast over the holiday. And motorists, al- 
ready slowed by gasoline rationing in the 
East* and by nationwide shortages of rub- 





*On July 1, the British Radio reported that 
“as from today private motoring in Great 
Britain will be drastically cut down.” It added 
basic gasoline rations had been dropped in Eng- 
land, and in the future allotments would be 
made only for “genuine war needs, as distinct 
from convenience.” 


ber, cut their holiday tripping by about 30 
per cent. 

The traditional fireworks were conspicu- 
ously absent. Along coastal areas, Army 
dimout orders rigidly blanked the usual 
big pyrotechnic displays. And five new 
states (Illinois, Florida, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Rhode Island) joined the eleven others 
that had already banned all public sale of 
fireworks. 





Super-Whooper 


It was a safe and sane Fourth in New 
York, as quiet as a cornfield except for one 
thing. That was the city’s new 3-ton, 
115-horsepower, $5,300 air-raid siren, which 
let go for the first time in a test at noon. 
Revolving on a turntable 850 feet in the 
air atop the RCA Building at 50th Street, 
the super-whooper warbled in a night- 
marish basso profundo. 

Startled pigeons took off at the Battery, 
wings a-flutter, lazing snorers popped from 
their beds in midtown, and even the good 
folk of Edgewater, N.J., 44% miles away, 
were startled. Everybody agreed that when 
the city sets up the horn’s nine sisters, now 
on order, New York will have adequate 
warning of anything Hitler cares to send 
over. 

The device is a commercial adaptation 
of an apparatus developed by the National 
Defense Research Committee and was 
manufactured by the Chrysler Corp. 
Laurence M. Ball, a Chrysler engineer, 
stuffed his ears with cotton and stood be- 
side the horn as operator during the test. 
All others withdrew to save their eardrums. 





Big noise: Mayor La Guardia inspects New York's new air-raid siren 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 








Organizer 


At the turn of the century businessmen 
were taking an interest in industrial-effi- 
ciency systems expounded some twenty 
years before by the Frenchman Henri 
Fayol and elaborated by the American, 
Frederick Taylor. From these two pioneers 
sprang an army of factory “efficiency ex- 
perts” who plotted economies of time, ef- 
fort, and money on the assembly line and 
in the factory office. 

The idea spread to government in 1906 
when Henry Bruere, now president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, and two other 
young men started the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research in New York. Their original 
idea—to make the Tammany tiger econ- 
omize and provide the public baths it 
claimed itself unable to afford—grew into 
a far wider investigation of city govern- 
ment and paved the way for the modern 
governmental “administrative consultant.” 

Today one of these consultants is Luther 
Halsey Gulick, who currently has the job 
of reorganizing the War Production Board. 
A postgraduate student of Charles A. 
Beard at Columbia University, Gulick 
joined up with the Municipal Research 
outfit in 1915 and later followed his pro- 
fessor as its director. Since then, except 
during an interlude spent as a World War 
captain in the statistics branch of the Gen- 
eral Staff, Gulick has done a dozen reor- 
ganization jobs besides continuing his work 
as professor of public law at Columbia. 

While Calvin Coolidge was governor, 
Gulick helped him straighten out the Mas- 
sachusetts budget; subsequently he worked 
on other states’ finances. From 1935 to 
1939 he pondered New York’s educational 
system as director of a Regents’ Inquiry 
and as a result of his work was offered sev- 
eral college presidencies which he refused. 
During these years he also gave informal 
advice to his friend Gen. Brehon Somer- 
vell, who then directed the New York City 
WPA. When Somervell moved to Wash- 
ington, he called Gulick in to help reorgan- 
ize the Army. Out of this came the Services 
of Supply, which Somervell now heads. 

One of Gulick’s biggest jobs came about 
when he was named to the President’s 
Commission on Administration in 1939. 
In this task of rearranging the executive 
branch of the government, he joined with 


‘two other experts, Charles E. Merriam 


and Louis Brownlow. A colleague sums up 
the triumvirate by characterizing Brown- 
low as the idea man, Merriam the brakes 
and Gulick the leg man. 

On his current WPB assignment, Gulick 
himself must be all three. He calls WPB’s 
assignment “the most difficult government 


‘job in the world.” To make America the 


arsenal of democracy requires the utmost 





flexibility of administration; as needs 
change, shortages become surpluses, and 
new shortages appear. Because of the com- 
plexities and constantly changing prob- 
lems, Gulick expects to stay with the WPB 
for the duration. His continuing aim is to 
keep the Nelson and Roosevelt desks clear 
of routine details. His ambition is to stop 
manufacturers froni swamping Washington 





International 


Luther Gulick, WPB reorganizer 


every time they hit a snag. He hopes to do 
this by setting up regional bureaus with 
sufficient authority to direct them. 

At the WPB, Gulick’s normal working 
day runs frem 8 in the morning until 10 


at night. His office, which he shares with 


an assistant and two secretaries, is unpre- 
tentious; its beaverboard walls unadorned. 
It fits in with Gulick’s personality. Of me- 
dium height, mild appearance, and wear- 
ing silver-rimmed glasses, he affects no 
flourishes, hates publicity, and generally 
avoids it. He keeps clear of politics and 
policy-making. 

When he was an Oberlin undergraduate, 
Gulick was tagged as a “fresh kid”—talka- 
tive, boasting, energetic. He still has plenty 
of stamina, but his long years in consulta- 
tive work have tempered him. His col- 
leagues rank him among the top men in 
his field. 

In private life he is the father of two 
college-age boys. He is a lover of modern 
music and painting, a rather bad tennis 
player, an amateur mechanic, and a con- 
firmed hiker. In the past he’s climbed in 
Switzerland and the Rockies, but more 
recently his expeditions have been con- 
fined to the woods near his Bronxville. 
N. Y., home. He says he takes on “at least 


one citizenship job a year.” Currently it’s 
Bronxville’s PTA. 

Gulick is now 50 and was born in Osaka, 
Japan. Oddly enough, he has to go back to 
his great-grandfather to get an American- 
born paternal ancestor. His missionary 
father’s birthplace was the Marshall Is- 
lands; his grandfather’s Hawaii. From 
family hearsay alone, Gulick should know 
a lot about the locale of the present war. 


Flying Congressman 
“Do-or-Die” Clifton A. Woodrum, rep- 


resentative from Virginia, is now flying 
gold wings in his lapel in testimony of his 
rating as a student pilot. But the 55-year- 
old lawmaker only just admitted he had 
been making “sneak” 6:30 a.m. trips to 
Congressional Airport near Washington for 
four weeks’ instruction in cloud hopping. 
Until the wings were won, even his office 
force was kept in the dark about it. 

The air-minded Woodrum said he'd 
taken up flying for three reasons: he 
wished to fortify his House Appropriations 
Committee observations of aviation with 
inside knowledge; he wanted to prove that 
men over 45 can learn; he wanted to sur- 
prise his flying daughter, Martha Anne, 
who made her first solo more than a year 
ago despite parental warning to “keep 
away from those things.” 


Senator Under Fire 


For two days Washington reporters 
played hide-and-seek with Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., Massachusetts Republi- 
can, who was to celebrate his 40th birth- 
day July 5. Inquiries at his office as to his 
plans elicited the surprising information 
that Lodge had been in Libya and Egypt 
since Gen. Erwin Rommel’s desert forces 
started their latest offensive against the 
British. The news on July 3: he had been 
dive-bombed, had “lived five years in 30 
days,” and “five days ago he was safe.” 

But two days later—on July 5—the 
birthday arrived, and so did Lodge. He 
stepped blandly into his Washington office 
with the report he had undergone “many 
amazing experiences.” This week, after the 
Army announced that American tanks had 
fought in Libya, Lodge and other sources 
elaborated. As a major, he had com- 
manded the American units in action June 
11-12, and praised his men as “very cagey 
and clever fighters.” They knocked out at 
least eight German tanks and themselves 
emerged with little damage. As for the 
Libyan weather, he found it hot enough, 
but “cooler than Washington.” 

Lodge is the first senator to combine 
legislature duties with those of combat 
service since the Republicans James Henry 
Lane of Kansas and Edward Dickinson 
Baker of Oregon volunteered during the 
Civil War. Incidentally, Lodge has been 
returning his monthly salary of $833.34 to 
the government. 
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Lands of Islam Are Bestirred 
by Nazi Threat to Middle East 


Most Moslems on Fence; 
Allied Defeat Might Set Off 


Pogroms in Zionist Palestine 


There was tension all through the great 
Islamic world of the Middle East. In ba- 
zaars and by desert oases, amidst echoes 
of the guns thundering in Egypt, Moslems 
gathered to debate one great question: 
which way to jump in this war again en- 
gulfing the ancient battlegrounds of the 
birthplace of civilization. 

From both sides came prodding. In 1937 
Mussolini had proclaimed himself “Pro- 
tector” of Moslems, all 250,000,000 of 
them. Last week, before the Axis news 
turned sour, the “Protector” believed this 
hour was at hand. As he scanned the lat- 
est bulletins from the Egyptian front, Il 
Duce ordered his trimotored bomber to 
stand by. He was ready to fly, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to head a triumphal Axis 
march into Alexandria. The moments’ no- 
tice was slow in coming. 

With the Italian dictator were three 
Moslem quislings: Haj Amin el Husseini, 
the exiled Grand Mufti of Jerusalem; Rash- 
id Ali Al-Gailani, ex-Premier of Iraq, and 
El Jagel Nassat, head of the Egyptian 





Indian Official Photo 
Moslem friend: Sir Firozkhan Noon, 
with Indian Viceroy Linlithgow 


Mysr movement. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
escaped Indian troublemaker, was also in 
the Axis camp, waiting in Berlin. 

The British, too, had aces up their sleeve. 
Last winter Egyptian students cried: 
“Long Live Rommel!” Then the Germans 
were 400 miles away. But now that they 
were so near, there was no such acclaim. 
Behind the lines, the threatened country 
was calm. Despite the presence of 70,000 
Italians among 16,000,000 Egyptians, no 
reports came out of sabotage or demon- 
strations by fifth columnists. The little and 
theoretically neutral Egyptian Army was 
not sent into battle, but it was ordered to 
replace police guarding bridges, dams, and 
other strategic points. 

On the scorched-earth side, some $80,- 
000,000 worth of prized Egyptian cotton 
was earmarked for destruction to keep it 
out of Axis hands. And on the political 
side, Premier Nahas Pasha, once ardent 
twister of the British lion’s tail but now a 
friend, conferred with 22-year-old King 
Farouk and kept his Cabinet sitting at all 
hours. 

There were other projections of the Mid- 
dle East picture. Beyond the Egyptian 
border, 600,000 Palestine Jews faced two 
possible fates: an Arab revolt and a Nazi 
pogrom in the event of a British Middle 
East collapse. But they, too, kept cool. 
Their leaders promised there would be no 
evacuation. “We will remain to defend our 
hearths and homes,” said one, “and keep 
our factories and forges turning out items 
of war for the British.” 

Some 12,000 to 14,000 Jews from Pales- 
tine are with the British Middle East 
forces. In their homeland, however, Jews 
are organized only along home-guard lines. 
The crisis started a new demand for a 
strictly Jewish army, to fight side by side 
with the United Nation’s forces. 

Turkey was frankly alarmed by Rom- 
mel’s swift drive. The influential paper 
Aksam boldly took Britain to task for its 
“clumsiness” in the desert war. Although no 
change was expected im their neutrality 
policy, Turks warned that Hitler was stak- 
ing all on an attempt to conquer the en- 
tire Middle East. As British prestige waned, 
Axis pressure was stepped up to take ad- 
vantage of it. Turkey’s important chrome 
production, now coming to the United 
States, would be lost by an Allied Middle 
East collapse. 

Still farther East, King Mohammed 
Zahir Shan reaffirmed Afghanistan’s neu- 


trality in a speech to Parliament. He said 
it held good—as long as his country was 
unmolested. 

And farther still, London made a ges- 
ture to appease anti-British Indians, one 
that may well serve to swing opinion more 
in favor of wartime cooperation. Sir Fi- 
rozkhan Noon, Punjab Moslem and ex- 
High Commissioner in London, was named 
Defense Minister; Sir Ramaswami Mudal- 
iar, moderate Hindu nationalist, and Ma- 
harajah Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, repre- 
senting the Indian Princes, were taken in- 
to the War Cabinet, and the Viceroy’s 
Council was increased from twelve to fif- 
teen, with the 60,000,000 Untouchables rep- 
resented on it for the first time by their 
fiery leader, Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambed- 
kar, Bombay barrister who once studied at 
Columbia University, New York. 


Significance 


The Moslems of the Middle East are, 
for the most part, opportunists. They are 
loath to jump on the bandwagon, Axis or 
Allied, till they are sure of the winner. 
Axis propaganda has, however, found a 
fertile field in Islam. Syrian Arabs believe 
the yarn that Britain has promised Syria 
to the Jews while Palestine Arabs are only 
too willing to let Rommel eradicate the 
Jews for them. The prospects of a regular 
Jewish army, by the way, are nil, mainly 
because of lack of equipment—Polish 
troops, former prisoners in Russia, are 
standing idle in Iran for that very reason. 

Britain has a good friend in Ibn Saud, 
King of Arabia. The British also have had 








Three Lions 
Moslem enemy: The Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem, with disciple 
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Chevrolet, America’s Foremost Volume Producer of Cars 
and Trucks, Has Devoted Its Skills and Resources to Victory! 


America’s armed might is making its 
inspiring strength felt round the 
globe. Wherever our soldiers take 
the field, Chevrolet-built equipment 
serves them well—for Chevrolet- 
built is quality-built. 


And quantity-built as well, to 
supply constantly-expanding needs. 
In huge plants the nation over—now 
expanded even beyond their peace- 
time proportions—skilled Chevrolet 
craftsmen work diligently for our 
country. 


Their output can be measured 
only in multi-millions of dollars— 
for war censorship prohibits reve- 


lation of actual production figures. 


Sleek-winged bombers now are 


powered by Chevrolet-built Pratt &. .. 


Whitney airplane engines. 


Rugged, durable Army trucks 
which Chevrolet has engineered and 
built in multiple thousands for the 
past many months are aiding Ameri- 
ca’s fighting men in every branch of 
the Service, everywhere in the world. 


Armor-piercing shells, produced 
in vast quantities by Chevrolet, 
scream defiance wherever man chal- 
lenges freedom. An ever-increasing 
number of aluminum forgings for air- 
planes . . . together with many other 


different kinds of parts for cther war 
producers, both within and without 
General Motors . . . are flowing from 
the great Chevrolet factories. 


As our armed forces increase, so 
is Chevrolet bolstering its gigantic 
production army. Employment is 
increasing with each passing week. 
The contribution of these craftsmen 
to the national war program is tre- 
mendous now and will continue to 
grow day after day. 


Accustomed to thinking and oper- 
ating on a volume basis, Chevrolet 
proudly presents this report to 
America. 
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surprising support from the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and powerful Wafd nationalists, 
largely because they regard the present 
British protectorate as the lesser of two 
evils. The downtrodden fellahin (peas- 
ants) , however, would welcome any change. 
The new pro-Allied governments in Iran, 
Iraq, and Syria are a considerable boon to 
the United Nations in keeping those coun- 
tries steadfast. As for India, its Moslems 
are too far from the rest to share their 
views and, unlike the Hindus, they have 
been consistently loyal to Britain. 





‘Senor Presidente’ 


Alfonso Lépez might be called the John 
Winant of Colombia: like our Ambassa- 
dor to Britain, he is an unostentatious rich 
man with a passion for reform. He went to 
Brighton College in England, studied at 
the Packard Commercial School in New 
York, went into his father’s New York 
coffee-export business, and later branched 
out into banking. Then he returned to 
Colombia and took to politics as well. 

As a leader of Colombia’s Liberals, 
Lépez helped elect Enrique Olaya Herrera 
to the Presidency in 1930, ending nearly a 
half-century of Conservative control of 
the government. For his good work he was 
named envoy to London. Then, in 1934, he 
himself became President. He distinguished 
himself at the start by compromising a 
boundary dispute with Peru over Leticia 
Province. A great admirer of Roosevelt, he 
gave Colombia its own New Deal, in- 
augurating a series of social and labor re- 
forms that incensed the conservative criol- 
los (Colombians of Spanish descent) and 
even turned some Liberals against him. 
Employers were particularly bitter because 
they had to foot the bill for most of his 
social-security law. 

But Lépez got into the habit of calling 
members of all parties to Saturday apéri- 
tif sessions and soothing their tempers. 
He had himself addressed as “Senor Presi- 
dente” instead of the fancy old “Exzcelen- 
tisimo Senor” (Most Excellent Sir). Now 
56, spectacled, and graying, he is person- 
able and simpdtico. He has three sons and 
two daughters—all grown and a Colom- 
bian version of the zany “You Can’t Take 
It With You” family. 

Since Colombian Presidents may not 
succeed themselves, Lopez in 1938 yielded 
office to Eduardo Santos. But he ran and 
won again in the election last May and 
next month will resume the post. Last 
week the President-elect, accompanied by 
American Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane, 
flew to Miami en route to Washington, at 
the invitation of President Roosevelt. He 
was due at the White House this Tuesday. 


Significance 


This isn’t Lépez’s first official visit to 
Washington; he came here in 1934, on the 
eve of his first inauguration. Now as be- 








Acme Photos 


King of the Courts: Though he is 84, King Gustav of Sweden is still 
a hardy perennial tennis player. These latest photos of the royal family show 
him signing autographs at the court side and three of his great-granddaughters, 
Princesses Margaretha, Birgitta, and Désirée (rear), playing croquet. 





fore, the invitation was a friendly ges- 
ture to a southern “good neighbor”—but 
this time it had wider international ‘im- 
plications. Though Colombia was the first 
South American nation to break with the 
Axis after Pearl Harbor and its 9,000,000 
people are predominantly in sympathy 
with the Allies, it has been troubled by a 
fifth column among its 5,000 or so Ger- 
mans and 1,000-odd Italians. And because 
the Colombia border is only 90 miles from 
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“Senor Presidente” Lépez of Colombia 


the Panama Canal, the United States has 
viewed the Axis conniving with concern. 

Besides political and military problems, 
economic affairs are also on the agenda 
for the White House talks with Lépez. 
As a businessman, he is more than usually 
concerned for his country’s new difficulties 
in wartime: because of the shipping short- 
age, Colombia’s vital export of coffee is 
piling up on the docks and in warehouses; 
and American priorities have choked off 
badly needed machinery for Colombian in- 
dustries. 





Trouble for Taborda 


Through the microphone on his sloping 
desk in the Chamber of Deputies, Radical 
Deputy Rail Damonte Taborda last week 
poured forth his wrath. An ex-newspaper- 
man, handsome and suave, the 33-year-old 
Martin Dies of Argentina, as chairman of 
the Congressional committee on subversive 
activities, is anathema to pro-Axis groups. 
His exposé of undercover work by the Ger- 
man ambassador, Baron Edmund von 
Thermann, led to the diplomat’s recall. 

Now, Damonte Taborda stormed, his 
committee members were receiving threats 
and their characters were being blackened. 
Worst of all, Chamber of Deputies Presi- 
dent José Luis Cantilo, brother-in-law of 
isolationist Foreign Minister Enrique Ruiz 
Guifiazi, had given the conservatives a 
majority on the committee and appointed 
to it the reputedly anti-Semitic Miguel 
Osorio. In his speech Damonte Taborda 
was indignantly announcing that as a 
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consequence he and Silvano Santander 
would resign. 

Expectantly, deputies leaned forward. 
Some beckoned to the blue-uniformed or- 
denanzas (attendants), who hurried in 
with the customary little cups of black 
coffee. Reynaldo Pastor, conservative 
leader, leapt to Osorio’s defense, and in 
the melee that followed he and Damonte 
Taborda called each other liars. Then Pas- 
tor flung his cup of coffee at him. It missed, 
hitting another deputy. Cantilo recessed 
the Chamber and when it resumed rejected 
Damonte Taborda’s and Santander’ S res- 
ignations. 

But the trouble wasn’t over. An old hand 
at dueling, Damonte Taborda challenged 
Pastor to avenge the insult. 





The King’s Henchman 


All his life Léon Daudet wanted to do 
what Hitler finally did: wring the neck of 
the French republic. Year in, year out, in 
his newspaper L’Action Frangaise the vit- 
riolic leader of the French Loyalist Came- 
lots du Roi (Henchmen of the King), lam- 
basted the “immoral, corrupt, atheistic, and 
rotten” institutions of republican France. 

Like his father, Alphonse, Daudet was 
a prolific and versatile writer. He pro- 
duced more than $0 books on all sorts of 
topics. The dapper, stocky polemist was 
a skillful dueler in his youth and a noted 
gourmet all his life. 

The most memorable incident of a 
career cramined with political and liter- 
ary brawls occurred in 1927. Sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment for libeling a 
taxicab driver in connection with the al- 
leged murder of his son Philippe in 1923, 
Daudet defied the authorities to come and 
get him. For three days, Daudet and 1,000 
armed Camelots barricaded themselves in 
his flamboyant Paris office opposite the 
Gare St. Lazare and held out under siege. 
After a melodramatic surrender the editor 
was confined in La Santé Prison, but later 
his stalwarts freed him by a fake phone 
call purporting to come from the Min- 
istry of Interior. He escaped to Brussels 
and stayed there till pardoned in 1930. 

Despite his virulent anti-Semitism and 
hatred of democracy, Daudet preferred 
not to be in Paris when the “Boches,” as 
he always called them, arrived in 1940. 
He took refuge in provincial St. Rémy. 
There last week he died at 74. 





Polite Axis 


The war, it seemed, was getting on peo- 
ple’s nerves; even otherwise good Nazis 
were given to grumbling. Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels hit on an idea 
to improve dispositions: he proclaimed 
May “politeness month” in the Reich. A 
Berlin bus conductor won the first of 40 
prizes in the campaign. 
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London Daily Express 


British guide to Nazi politeness (Lidell is a well-known BBC announcer) 


Japan, also troubled about grousing, 
took note, deciding the stunt was good 
enough to copy. Tokyo announced that a 
courtesy campaign of its own would com- 
mence this week, though no credit went 
to Goebbels in Germany. All officials and 
employes were urged to be as polite as 
possible in their relations with the public. 
Unlike the Germans, however, the Japa- 
nese are to get no prizes for good behavior. 





Churchill Triumph 


Foes Bested in Sweeping Vote 
After Invitation to Do Worst 


I have stuck hard to my blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat, to which I have added 
muddles and mismanagements—Winston 
Churchill, July 2, 1942. 


The British Prime Minister’s face was 
grim as he spoke. The House of Commons 
was packed—even some members in uni- 
form were seated on the floor. The air was 
stifling, but no one noticed. Parliament was 


-about to pass judgment on its leader in 


what he himself, after the defeats in North 
Africa, candidly called Britain’s darkest 
hour since the fall of France. 

Churchill’s accusers numbered 22, for 
two more joined the original nineteen 
signers of the motion offered by. the Con- 
servative Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, a mo- 
tion of no confidence in the way the Prime 
Minister was running the war. But they 
were still very much a minority. 

At the outset, Comdr. Stephen King- 
Hall, Laborite, tried to get the motion put 
off till after the crisis, but Churchill him- 
self insisted on a debate then and there. 
The first day’s session set a record for the 


war, lasting sixteen hours, though attend- 
ance fell off toward the close. By 2:45 a.m. 
of July 2, there wasn’t a quorum (40) on 
hand, and the motion had to be reintro- 
duced when Commons reassembled later 
that day. 

Wardlaw-Milne didn’t make a personal 
attack. Rather, he demanded that the 
Prime Minister give up the Defense Min- 
istry to someone else. The M.P.’s own 
nomination for this post was the Duke of 
Gloucester, the King’s younger brother, a 
suggestion that was met by sarcasm. He 
also called for a searching inquiry into the 
Libyan disaster, citing as an argument the 
fact that the Pearl Harbor investigation 
hadn’t hampered the United States war 
effort. 

The motion was seconded by Sir Roger 
Keyes, hero of the World War Zeebrugge 
raid and creator of the Commandos, whose 
own son was killed in a Commando raid on 
Rommel’s African headquarters last year. 
For 21 hours the debate raged, and the ac- 
cusers had their say. It was forthright and 
frequently brutal. One sniper, Aneurin 
Bevan, Welsh Laborite, said of Churchill: 
“He wins debate after debate, and loses 
battle after battle.” Another, John Mc- 
Govern, Scottish Independent Laborite, 
declared: “If I had to choose between Hit- 
ler and the Prime Minister, the choice 
would be a very hard one.” 

Then came Churchill’s defense. Coolly, 
he talked for 87 minutes, unperturbed even 
at interruptions by Wardlaw-Milne and 
ex-War Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha. As 
always, he was frank about the military 
situation in Egypt and elsewhere (see 
page 17) and blunt where his authority 
was at stake: “I am your servant. You 
have the right to dismiss me, if you please. 
What you have no right to do is to ask me 
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to bear responsibility without powers of 
effective action.” 

The vote was taken. The result: 476 to 
25 in the Prime Minister’s favor. About 
30 to 40 abstained from voting, indicating 
both censure and reluctance to embarrass 
their chief. 

It was over, another Churchill victory. 
Cheers welled up, lasting several minutes, 
and jubilant supporters tossed papers into 
the air. The Prime Minister arose, beam- 
ing like a cherub, and hurried back to 
work. 


Significance 


Although more votes were cast against 
him than in any previous crisis, Churchill’s 
position was secure, at least temporarily. 
He overrode the demand, raised even by 
some of his own Conservatives, that he re- 
linquish the Defense Ministry — though 
another serious setback might change that 
picture. All in all, the debate left the Prime 
Minister, who has some 80 per cent of his 
people solidly behind him, as personally 
popular as ever, and secure in the knowl- 
edge that there is no one of sufficient stat- 
ure to replace him. 

At the same time, there was deep dis- 
satisfaction, reflected in newspaper com- 
ment, with the government’s handling of 
the debate. Many felt that what they all 
wanted to know—what really went wrong 
in Libya—still went unanswered, and that 
Churchill was so loyal to his lieutenants 
that he was reluctant to lay blame on 
heads that deserved it. 








Rexist Rejected 


A file of donkeys, sent out by Premier 
Paul van Zeeland, plodded lazily through 
the streets of Brussels with signs: “I vote 
for Degrelle.” Jeering students chorused: 
“Degrelle—go to Berlin!” But in April 1937 
Léon Marie Joseph Ignace Degrelle was 
pretty sure of himself. Only a year before 
the 30-year-old spellbinder had jumped 
from obscurity to a 270,000 vote giving his 
Rexist party 21 seats in the Chamber. Now 
the dashing Fascist (who had already 
made a secret trip to Berlin) was daring 
to run against van Zeeland, Belgium’s 
strong man and Premier. The sensational 
by-election ended in Degrelle’s crushing 
defeat. 

With this setback came the decline of 
Rexism. The party suffered more parlia- 
mentary defeats; its sole hope was a Ger- 
man invasion. But for two years after hope 
had become a fact, Hitler hesitated to im- 
pose the discredited charlatan on the re- 
luctant Belgians. The disappointed De- 
grelle last August left for the Russian front 
to make good his slogan “Rex or Mos- 
cow.” 

Last week the Nazis resorted to a ma- 
neuver they have tried before when they 
clearly feared invasion. To Leopold III, they 
proposed making Degrelle chief of a “col- 


laborationist” regime and sugar-coated the 
suggestion with the offer of an advanta- 
geous separate peace. The captive king re- 
fused, recalling what he had said of 
Degrelle five years before: “Judge him by 
what standard you please, he is still a 
scoundrel.” 





General Nuisance 


Lt. Gen. Gonzalo Queipo de Llano y 
Sierro always found it hard to get along 
with the rulers of Spain. He kicked against 
the iron rule of Dictator Primo de Rivera, 
plotted to overthrow Alfonso XIII in 
1980, and six years later joined the revo- 
lution of Gen. Francisco Franco. The tall, 
gaunt Castilian emerged as one of the top 
Insurgent leaders. For their cause he con- 
quered Seville and Malaga. 

That was Queipo de Llano’s heyday. 
Every night over Seville’s powerful radio 
station, the general propagandized Rebel 
victories and scolded the Loyalists. His 
broadcasts, in a warm, melodious voice, 


were full of grim jokes, spicy quips, and 
lurid sensationalism, often punctuated by 
hiccups, throat-clearing, and paper-rus- 
tling. 

Almost from the start of the new re- 
gime, Queipo de Llano clashed with his 
Caudillo (chief). In June 1938 he denied 
a report he had broken with Franco be- 
cause of growing German and Italian in- 
terference (as a matter of fact, it was he 
who instituted the fashion of saluting Nazi 
style at Spanish public gatherings). But a 
year later, after a violent brawl in which 
he slapped the face of Franco’s brother- 
in-law, Ramon Serrano. Sufier, the gener- 
alissimo relieved him of his post as mili- 
tary governor of Andalusia and then 
bundled him off to Rome on a military 
mission. 

Last week Franco again got rid of his 
troublesome general, but in more drastic 
fashion. He issued a formal decree, coun- 
tersigned by War Minister Gen. José 
Varela, banning Queipo de Llano from 
Madrid, confining him to residence in the 
Andalusian port of Malaga. 








Acme 
Over the Tops: The bomb-battered rooftops of London’s hard-hit East 
End have become a training field for troops who are learning the rougher points 
of street fighting. This group m staggered formation clambers forward over the 
gaping rafters to “mop up ‘enemy’ snipers and strong points.” 
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Dam Against U.S. Spending 


Springs Inflationary Leaks 


Congress’ Wrangling on Taxes, 
Confusion on Wages and Ceilings 
Deter 9-Point Program 


The House voted Leon Henderson $75,- 
000,000 to run his Office of Price Adminis- 
tration—but it was less than half the sum 
he had asked . . . President Roosevelt pub- 
licly rebuked the Congressional farm bloc 
for stalling on a plan to turn loose more 
livestock feed in the form of grain sur- 
pluses . . . The War Labor Board consid- 
ered a recommendation that “Little Steel” 
wages be boosted $1 a day . . . Henderson 
announced that he had been compelled to 
crack a price ceiling (on the 1942 pack of 
canned and dried fruits) for the first time 
on a nationwide scale. 

Taken singly, each of these develop- 
ments last week was serious enough. They 
meant that housewives would certainly 
pay more for a major item in 
their food bills, that the OPA 


the source by stabilizing wages, raising 
taxes, and increasing investment in War 
Bonds. And Mr. Roosevelt emphasized 
that no one of these measures could do the 
trick; what was needed, he declared, was 
“a simultaneous attack on all the fac- 
tors which increase the cost of living.” 


Leaks 


But after two and a half months, that 
program has sprung some big leaks. The 
anti-inflation picture last week stood thus: 


Taxes: The House Ways and Means 
Committee’s bill calls for revenues of $5,- 
900,000,000, or $2,800,000,000 less than the 
amount asked by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau. No one pretends to be- 
lieve that either the House or the Mor- 
genthau proposals would drain off any ade- 
quate part of the nation’s spending power. 
Henderson, for example, estimated that 
people next year will have $17,000,000,000 
more in purchasing power than the value 


of all the goods they can buy. That means 
they will start bidding against one another 
to get hold of those goods—and prices will 
skyrocket. 

Tax experts also complain that the 
House bill misses a bet by not reaching 
deeply enough into the lower-income 
brackets—the very people who account 
for most of the rise in purchasing power. 
Others suggest withholding taxes of 5 or 
10 per cent on salaries, and sales levies of 
about 5 per cent; the President himself 
spoke of higher Social Security taxes. But 
with a Congressional election due in No- 
vember, most of this so far has been just 


talk. 


Bonps: Morgenthau clings to his thesis 
that he can sell enough War Bonds volun- 
tarily to help curb inflation. The impres- 
sion in Washington last week was that 
Congress would give him until after the 
elections to make good his aim to sell a 
billion in bonds a month. But the drive is 
already falling short of its goal: in June, 
when the quota was only $800,000,000, 
citizens invested to the tune of $642,000.- 
000. 


Waces: President Roosevelt set up no 
special machinery to handle this part of 
the job. He merely stipulated 
that the government would give 





might have no genuine power to 
police its ceilings, that four steel 
companies might have to con- 
tend with higher payrolls, and 
that the nation’s production of 
meat for civilians and fighting 
men might be curtailed. 

Taken together, the facts were 
all straws in the same ill wind. 
They presaged an impending 
storm that might blow apart the 
whole financial structure of the 
nation’s wartime planning. They 
revived with new foreboding the 
word that Mr. Roosevelt dislikes 
for its vagueness and that eco- 
nomists fear for what it might do 
to American living. The word is 
inflation. 

It was in April that the Presi- 
dent laid down before Congress 
his seven-point program to pre- 
vent a disastrous flood of Ameri- 
can spending. In effect, it con- 
sisted of a dam with four but- 
tresses: limitations on prices and 
rents; rationing of scarce com- 
modities; curbs on installment 
buying and encouragement of 
debt payment; and stabilization 
of farm prices. Lest the flood 
swell too high to be contained by 








“due consideration to inequalities 
and the elimination of substand- 
ards of living.” The War Labor 
Board has since been brushing 
away the cobwebs of confusion 
on the definitions of “substand- 
ard” and “inequalities.” 

Generally, the WLB has grant- 
ed wage raises freely. One cri- 
terion has been the pay standard 
applying in the industry or the 
geographical area. But where the 
board would draw the line became 
a question last fortnight when a 
panel of three of its members 
cited employers’ ability to pay in 
urging $l-a-day raises at “Little 
Steel” firms: Bethlehem, Youngs- 
town, Inland, and Republic. 

Added to that is the recent Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics report 
that factory payrolls stood at 
192.6, based on the 1923-25 in- 
dex of 100. 


Rationine: Already on the list 
are sugar, gasoline (in the East, 
but maybe nationally before 
long), bicycles, typewriters, au- 
tos, trucks, and tires. About a 
dozen more items are headed for 
rationing, but OPA says it can’t 





any dam, he also proposed that it 
be controlled and drained off at 


Coakley—The Washington Post 


“Can He Do It?” 





handle the job without the extra 
funds Henderson asks. 
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INSTALLMENTS AND Dest: On this point 
Washington is well satisfied. The Federal 
Reserve Board plans to stick to its present 
installment curb—one-third down and no 
more than twelve months to pay. The way 
people are paying off their mortgages, 
debts, and personal loans has also pleased 
officials. In March, for example, the Home 
Owners Loan Corp. reported record pay- 
ment of mortgages: 107.3 per cent of the 
amount due—in other words, advance pay- 
ments are coming in. And in May, 80,000 
HOLC borrowers (10 per cent of the total) 
overpaid their accounts by $3,000,000. 


Cemrncs: Here Washington has accom- 
plished most. The OPA has clamped rent 
ceilings on 75 critical areas; 291 others 


. have been designated as needing control. 


And Henderson’s General Maximum Price 
Regulation, biggest single anti-inflation 
step yet taken, has pegged prices in 
1,800,000 retail outlets. 

But without adequate policing, prices 
may jump off the peg—as Henderson him- 
self pointed out in demanding $161,000,- 
000 to operate the OPA. He warned that 
the difference between that figure and the 
$75,000,000 voted him by the House might 
cripple the entire ceiling program and set 
prices off on a runaway spiral. Such a 
spiral, he argued, would cost the nation 
$62,000,000,000 in extra war spending. 

As for Henderson’s canned-fruits order, 
which may send such items up 15 per cent 
or more, he explained that this tied in di- 
rectly with farm prices and Congress’s 
attitude on them. 


Farm Prices:. Congress has as yet done 
nothing about President Roosevelt’s re- 
quest that commodity prices be cut from 
110 to 100 per cent of parity.* Thus, Hen- 
derson pointed out, the fruit canners were 
caught in a squeeze between the ceilings 
and their production costs, which have 
gone up 50 per cent. Since he had no al- 
ternative but to break the ceiling, he 
blamed Congress for a “serious setback” 
to the anti-inflation program. 

On July 3, President Roosevelt also re- 
buked Congress for its farm-price attitude. 
What provoked him was the House farm 
bloc’s ban on the sale of 125,000,000 bush- 
els of surplus wheat, plus some corn, by 
the Commodity Credit Corp., at 15 per 
cent below parity. The sale has been aimed 
at increasing wartime output of poultry, 
livestock, and dairy products. “Should re- 
sistance to these proposals persist,” Mr. 
Roosevelt warned, “I am confident that 
the people will hold those responsible to 
strict account.” 


Confusion 


Thus stands America’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram. Its successes have been overshad- 
owed by its inconsistencies and contradic- 








*Parity prices on commodities give farmers 
purchasing power equivalent to that which they 
earned on the same products between August 
1909 and July 1914. 





Betty Lou Hadley receives her major’s commission in the Career Girls 
Defense Corps from Maj. B. F. McLain of the Texas Defense Guard, while 
her commanding officer, Col. Jeanne Johnson, looks on 


tions—many of them traceable to official 
fumbling and timidity. But it is the peo- 
ple’s problem, too, as Budget Director 
Harold D. Smith asserted July 1 in a 
broadcast summary of the situation and a 
“call for action”: 

Every citizen has his role to play, said 
Smith, and some have played them badly 
—‘the farmer who applauds his organiza- 
tion or his representative for trying to 


force up prices .. . . the wage earner, in 
turn, who expects his union to fight for 
higher wages . . . the employer who offers 


increases in wage rates in order to lure 
workers away from other plants . . . the 
consumer who, instead of buying War 
Bonds, buys a new suit. 

“This [battle against inflation] is a tough 
program, indeed—a program forced on us 
because we are engaged in a war of sur- 
vival,” said the budget chief. “But de- 
mocracy is of tough fiber too, and will 
meet this challenge because this is the 
program for equality of sacrifice .. . it can 
be accomplished only by the people’s 
united determination and effort.” 





Dallas’s Career Girls 


Jeanne Johnson looks like an artist’s 
model. Actually, although she is only 22, 
she holds down a full-time job as person- 
nel director of women at the Guiberson 
Diesel Engine Co. in Dallas (NewswEeK, 
June 29). After hours, for the past six 
months, she has been putting all her spare 
time into her Career Girls Defense Corps— 
a war-work organization designed entirely 
for businesswomen. 

Colonel and commander of the corps, 
Miss Johnson thought it up right after 


Pearl Harbor. For though there were plenty 
of war-service groups for women whose 
entire time was leisure, Miss Johnson 
knew of no organization which planned 
war activities for those women whose only 
leisure comes after office hours. She called 
a meeting of girls she thought might be 
interested and expected perhaps 500 to at- 

tend; 2,000 showed up. 

Today, the corps, which is still pretty 
exclusively a Dallas enterprise, has 2,700 
members in the Texas city. They pay 50 
cents a month as dues—if they want to, 
and most of them do. They buy their own | 
jaunty uniforms of aviation blue. And be- 
cause the corps’ primary purpose is to help 
other organizations in war work, the girls 
bob up in practically all Dallas’s defense 
activities, from the glamorous to the pro- 
saic. 

Thus, it was the Career Girls who last 
week played hostess at the old Arlington 
Downs track where a huge crowd rallied 
to see the fourteen war heroes touring the 
nation for the War Bond drive. When the 
USO gives a dance, some of the 250 Career 
Girls in the entertainment battalion are on 
hand to see that the soldiers and sailors 
have a good time. All the girls learn mili- 
tary drill and take part whenever Dallas 
has a parade. Their rifle battalion holds 
target practice on its own range. An avia- 
tion squadron is learning to fly; in fact, one 
of its members has already won her pilot’s 
license. 

The girls do humbler but no less useful 
tasks, too. One corps member recently 
spent her vacation selling War Bonds 
from a sidewalk booth. A number are air- 
raid wardens. Some sew for the Red Cross. 
Many hurry from the typewriters and 
switchboards in their offices to man other 
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typewriters and switchboards in defense 
agencies and police and fire departments. 
They do clerical work for the Army. One 
group of twelve spends two nights a week 
clearing up the room used for examining 
draftees. 

Of the twelve Dallas women recently 
chosen for training as officers of the 
WAACs, five were former Career Girls. 
Those left behind went right on training 
for any jobs that come their way. And 
that almost anything may come was in- 
dicated by Col. Claude K. Rhinehart, 
commander of the Dallas Army recruiting 
district. Addressing the Career Girls at 
their first public drill last fortnight, he 
told them: “The day may not be far off 
when you will have duties in the theater 
of operations.” 





Flying Colossus 


A Navy commander aboard the Bay 
Belle, an excursion boat chartered for the 
occasion, lifted a mint-sprigged julep and 
said: “Mr. Martin, here’s to a hundred 
more of them next year.” And Glenn L. 
Martin, the boy who dreamed of flight in 
the wheat fields of Kansas $7 years ago, 
said: “Thanks, that’s swell.” 

For last Friday, in fog-shrouded Chesa- 
peake Bay, the 70-ton Martin-built flying 
warship Mars, the only airplane to be ac- 
corded keel-laying and launching ceremo- 
nies by the United States Navy, zoomed 
off of the smooth sea water in its first offi- 
cial flight. Ken. Ebel, Glenn Martin’s 
youngish-looking 43-year-old chief test pil- 
ot and vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing, lifted the enormous orangewinged and 
silver-bodied ship into the air without a 
whimper from its four 2,000-horsepower 
Wright Cyclone engines after a 40-second 
run of 1 mile. Later, Capt. Harold Gray of 
Pan American took the giant up. 

Five years ago, when the Glenn L. Mar- 





tin Co. won out over two other aircraft 
manufacturers in a bid to build a Navy 
plane of unprecedented dimensions, the 
3,000,000 rivets which hold it together, 
the wing span of 200 feet, and the over-all 
length of 117 feet 3 inches were merely 
outlines in a mass of blueprints which were 
eventually to number more than 12,600. 
Yet the hard-working and brilliant Martin 
engineers rigged up such a plane, hauled 
it out on the Middle River north of Balti- 
more last December, and prepared to give 
it the works. Their hopes and the Navy’s 
suffered a crushing setback during water 
tests when one of the propellers burst, 
jerked out an engine, and started a small 
fire on the craft. 

But by last week, the propeller bug had 
obviousy been worked out. Replacing the 
original ones were four Hamilton Stand- 
ard three-bladed steel propellers 17 feet 6 
inches in diameter, the largest in the 
world. These pulled the Mars out of the 
water without mishap. In less than a min- 
ute, the Mars had paid off for four years 
of work. 

The Navy intends to order a number of 
the giant ships and use air transport to 
get around submarines. They can be 
turned out in 30 days. But Martin says it 
will take two years to build the plant to 
make them. 





Salvage for Victory 


American industry, not content with 
converting its great productive capacity to 
wartime needs, is also putting up $2,500,- 
000 to help the government collect vitally 
needed scrap materials. The War Produc- 
tion Board’s new salvage campaign for all 
types of metals, rubber, household fats 
and greases, and old rags, which starts 
July 20, will be advertised with $1,500,000 
already donated by the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Another $500,000 will be raised by 
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Colossus of the air and sea: The Navy’s new 70-ton flying warship Mars 
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other industries interested in scrap. Ads 
will appear in 11,072 newspapers, in maga- 
zines, and on the radio, but they won't 
cost the government a cent. In addition, 
glycerine and associated industries have 
donated $490,000 for an intensive cam- 
paign concentrated on fats and greases 
exclusively. 

Robert W. Wolcott, president of the 
Lukens Steel Co., who is chairman of the 
scrap-salvage committee of the American 
Irofi and Steel Institute and also chair- 
man of the salvage and waste-prevention 
division of the National Association of 
Manufacturers war committee, is the man 
largely responsible for making the cam- 
paign possible. 

The Advertising Council, and ass~cia- — 
tion of advertising agencies, worked out 
a salvage campaign plan and - submitted 
it to WPB’s Bureau of Incustrial Con- 
servation. Then Wolcott became interested 
and sold the idea to the institute’s exec- 
utive committee. 

The iron and steel roundup, expected to 
turn in enough scrap to keep steel mills 
operating full blast, will follow a pattern 
tried out last April in Coatesville, Pa., 
where Lukens sponsored a local campaign 
in its home town. Last week Lukens re- 
ported the 14,582 inhabitants had turned 
up 680,761 pounds of scrap—an average of 
nearly 50 pounds apiece. 


q At its annual convention in Atlantic 
City, N. J., the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association set up a War Activi- 
ties Committee, to supervise and coordi- 
nate the work of its 25 chapters in promot- 
ing production, morale, conservation, sal- 
vage, and War Bond sales. Herbert V. 
Mercready, sales manager of the Magnus 
Chemical Co., is the new president of the 
association. 

A rough idea of the huge task advertis- 
ing men face in promoting War Bonds was 
supplied by Ross Barrett Jr., chief of the 
Business Publications Section of the Treas- 
ury War Savings Staff. He said the $12,- 
000,000,000 campaign was. the biggest — 
single selling job in history—bigger than | 
the combined annual sales of General | 
Motors, General Electric, U. S. Steel, — 


Western Electric, Sears, Roebuck, the — 


A. & P. stores, Metropolitan Life Insur- ~ 


ance, Standard Oil, International Har- ~ 


vester, and the three largest tobacco 
companies. 








105,000,000 Pigs 


The. pig population of the United States 
will be more than 105,000,000 for 1942, or 
a pig for almost every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. This all-time 
record—20,000,000 over last year and 18, ~ 
500,000 more than any previous year—was ~ 
announced last week by the Department — 
of Agriculture with considerable satisfac- — 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Thank You, Shippers 


... for every minute, hour and day you've contributed 
to faster loading and unloading of cars; for loading 
cars heavier; for ordering cars only to your actual cur- 
rent requirements. You’ve helped us a lot in meeting 
the unparalleled demands for the swift, sure movement 
of freight, military and civilian, in an America at war. 


T. L. Bothwell, General Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago, Illinois 








Keep ‘em smiling! 





Happy, healthy workers mean more pro- 
ductive man-hours to win the war! ... 

Plenty of fresh drinking water plays 
an important part in keeping fit. Why 
not provide clean, inviting Ajax Paper 
Cups, in neat metal or plastic dispensers, 
at all your drinking fountains? This in- 
expensive service supplies a new cup for 
every drink—decreasing the spread of 
common colds. 

Also servé employees at their machines 
with the new Ajax Mobile Water Serv- 
ice which saves production time. 


Address Dept. 7 at plant nearest you. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., 68 Prescott Street, 
Worcester, Mass. @ PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE 
CO., 416 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles Division, 
2828 East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Divisions of United States Envelope Company 


Ajax Mobile Water Service 
takes water to employees 
at their machines; saves | 
e, promotes health, im- { 
oves morale. Send for 
ion. 
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The Crucial Test on Wage and Labor Policy 


by RALPHeROBEY 


In a few days, according to the 
present schedule, the National War 
Labor Board will hand down a decision 
which not only is almost certain to 
determine the future usefulness of that 
organization but as well will directly 
affect the future livelihood of every man 
and woman in this country. 

The decision in question is that of the 
so-called “Little Steel” case. Last week, 
it will be recalled, a special War Labor 
Board panel, after four and a half 
months of study, made its report and 
recommended that the workers of the 
“Little Steel” group—Bethlehem, Re- 
public, Youngstown, and Inland—be 
given $1 a day raise, that the companies 
be forced to discharge any employe who, 
if he is amember of the union a fortnight 
after the labor contract is signed, there- 
after fails to pay his dues, and that 
the companies be required to deduct 
union dues from the pay of their em- 
ployes rather than leaving it up to 
the unions to collect such dues by 
their own agents. 


The full report of the panel, which 
presumably provides the facts upon 
which the board will base its decision, is 
one of the truly remarkable economic 
documents of our time. It runs to some 
66 legal-size mimeograph pages, but the 
heart of the findings can be given by 
quoting a few summary sentences— 
sentences which everyone should re- 
member in anticipation of the board’s 
decision. Here they are: 


“The panel finds that the union has 
not sustained its contention that wages 
in the steel industry are inadequate 
when judged by standards of health and 
decency.” 

“The panel finds that the union cannot 
ground a demand for a wage increase 
on ... increased productive efficiency 
in the steel industry.” 

“Hourly steel earnings are 10.6 per 
cent higher than durable-goods earnings 
.. . 23.1 per cent .. . higher than the 
all manufacturing average.” 

“From March 1941 to March 1942 
the cost of living for steel towns ad- 
vanced 14 per cent .. . average weekly 
earnings in the steel industry advanced 
approximately 13.1 per cent . . . average 
hourly earnings . . . approximately 14.6 
per cent.” 


How, in the face of these facts, can 


the panel recommend an increase of 
wages? It offers three arguments: 


“That all four companies are able to 
pay the requested wage increase of $1 
a day ... Should the Ways and Means 
Committee proposal be adopted, 94 per 
cent of the effect of the wage advance 
would be absorbed by diminished taxes 
[that is, the government would receive 
that much less in taxes] and 6 per cent 
would be the net fraction borne by the 
companies.” 

“That the buying power of the earn- 
ings of the steelworker has decreased 
approximately 13.3 per cent since the 
last general change of wage rates in the 
steel industry.” (This means that the 
16 per cent increase given steel workers 
April 1, 1941, should be ignored in con- 
sidering the present case.) 

“That weekly earnings should be 
given more than their usual weight in 
the present determination of a just wage 
for steelworkers.” (The significance of 
this is that it justifies paying steel- 
workers as much for their 40-hour week 
as workers in other industries get for 
their overtime-work week.) 


Such are the principal points made by 
the panel on the question of a wage 
increase. On maintenance of union, and 
the checkoff, the panel offers no facts 
of any kind, just its opinion as to their 
desirability. 


Clearly the basis of the panel’s 
recommendations couldn’t be weaker. 
If in the face of this the board supports 
the panel—and it is unthinkable that 
it will without the approval of President 
Roosevelt—it will mean that the fight 
against inflation has in effect been aban- 
doned—that the welfare of the man in 
the street has been sacrificed to that of 
a small minority whose members al- 
ready have an income above that re- 
ceived by two-thirds of our people. And 
it will mean, further, that the War 
Labor Board has arrived at the point 
where its prejudice outweighs every 
other consideration and hence that it no 
longer can serve a useful purpose in 
the settlement of labor disputes. 

In a word, here is the crucial test on 
wage and labor policy, and through that, 
on inflation. One can only hope that the 
board remembers that the interest of 
180,000,000 people is more important 
than that of a few hundred thousand. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

tion, for the crop was no accident. The 
department had made it profitable for 
farmers to grow pigs by fixing a minimum 
of $9 a hundred pounds. And since Mr. Pig 
can grow from a fat little suckling to a 250- 
pound squint-eyed hog full of vitamins 
and fat in about eight months, he is quick 
profit and also quick food production. 

Pigs are important fighters on the food 
front and among the most important foods 
in the United States Lend-Lease larder. 
Pork is high in vitamin content, and it 
takes less room in shipping than corn, 
wheat, or other protein foods. Lard, a pork 
by-product, is also especially important 
for Lend-Lease, for it substitutes for the 
whale oil (used in margarine) which Brit- 
ish and Norwegian whaling fleets once sup- 
plied. Great Britain alone needs a billion 
pounds of lard this year; the United States, 
another billion pounds. Already the gov- 
ernment is buying 40 per cent of the pork 
and 60 per cent of the lard processed by 
Federal-inspected packing houses so it can 
meet Lend-Lease requirements. In addi- 
tion, it is purchasing huge supplies for 
American military forces at home and 
abroad. All in all, from the combined crops 
of spring and fall pigs, there will be 2,000,- 
000,000 more pounds of pork and lard in 
1943 than there are this year, and the gov- 
ernment says the additional supply can all 
be easily sold. 

The only thing that worries Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard is how 
the little pigs will go to market. In view 
of transportation difficulties, he urges farm- 
ers to feed the shoats good corn and wheat, 
instead of slops, so they will be fattened up 
early. Thus they will be ready for slaugh- 
ter—and so processing—over an extended 
period instead of causing a transport bottle- 
neck by all being shipped in the usual 
November-January period. 





Pat for the Railroads 


Railroads last week received unusual 
praise for their wartime efficiency from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission itself. 

“Two years ago the prophets and men 
in transportation said the railroads could 
not carry the burden,” Commissioner J. 
Munroe Johnson told a Senate Interstate 
Commerce subcommittee. “Today, with 
600,000 less cars than in 1929, railroads 
are carrying the greatest burden in his- 
tory.” 

Johnson then gave an enthusiastic ac- 
count of how American railroads were 
moving unprecedented amounts of arma- 
ments and war materials, of oil, coal, lum- 
ber, and other commodities once carried 

y sea routes—and doing it with none of 
the congestion, delays, and _ inefficiency 
which led the government to take over the 
tailroads in 1918. 

Since Pearl Harbor, railroad freight traf- 

» 48 measured in tons hauled 1 mile, has 






























Rubber is charged with vital duties from 
the beginning of production, to the end. 


iding months and 
their service life 
and improved 


In the form of power transmission belts, : 
en the special 


conveyor belts: for materials handling 
and scores of types of hose—the three 
major classes of industrial rubber prod- 
ucts—it helps to mine the materials 
of war, to shape them into millions of 
“bits and pieces, and then to assem- 
ble these into the finished equipment 
of land, air and sea war. 


technicians for 
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Even in producing industry's power, 
rubber performs many services as es- 
sential as this long conveyor belt— 
one of a series feeding slack coal to 
a large steam plant. 


Making certain that rubber hose and 
belt perform their various jobs with the 
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been 30 per cent above the 1941 level and 
80 per cent above the 1939 level. Passenger 
traffic, measured by passengers carried 1 
mile, is 40 per cent above that of the cor- 
responding months of 1941 and 80 per 
cent above that of 1939. 

These heavy loads confound the proph- 
ets who said the roads couldn’t do it, be- 
cause the alarmists forgot a number of 
factors. Though there is less equipment, 
the locomotives are faster and the freight 
cars bigger than those of a dozen years 
ago. Moreover, the government requires 
the cars to be loaded more fully. Conse- 
quently carloadings are no longer a true 
index of railroad business, for while they 
increased only 8.2 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1942, the roads actually carried 
37 per cent more ton-miles of freight than 
in the same period of last year—and they 
carried it faster. 

Behind all this, according to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, is the even 
more important factor of efficiency, de- 
veloped by cooperation among the roads 
themselves, with their shippers, and with 
the Army and Navy. Thus the railroads 
have worked closely with the thirteen big 
regional Shippers Advisory Boards set up 
back in 1922 and with the local efficiency 
committees recently established by shippers 
in 465 centers. Acting on weekly reports 
from the railroads, these committees handle 
such problems as a shipper’s failure to load 
or unload cars within 48 hours. The. net 
result is faster loadings and unloadings, 
heavier loads, quicker turn-around of equip- 
ment, and accurate advance information 
on how many cars will be required and 
where and when. 

Furthermore the railroads have been 
girding themselves for a transportation 
crisis for at least two years. In that time 
they have spent an extra $800,000,000 for 
maintenance of plant and equipment, for 
repairing ‘and making useful old equip- 
ment, and for improving and enlarging 
their capacity. At the October peak of this 
year, they expect to have - service 80,000 
more cars than in last «.tober—not as 
many as they hoped for, but a considerable 
addition to their present capacity. 

The roads haven’t done badly finan- 
cially, either. In the five months ended on 
May 31, Class I railroads of the United 
States had an estimated net income of 
$211,500,000, as against $119,435,615 in 
the same time last year. 





Mail-Order ‘War Labor’ 


Any labor dispute that affects detrimen- 
tally “the daily lives of a large number of 
people” is a war-labor case. So decided 
the National War Labor Board last week, 
in a new interpretation of its own juris- 
diction. Unanimously, the employer, em- 
ploye, and public members accepted the 
opinion of a three-man panel, holding that 
the board should step into a wrangle at 





Frosted Monster: Boeing pub- 
licity men thought this photo so weird 
they released it last week. Taken 
through the quadruple-glass window 
of the 60-below-zero test chamber, it 
shows a hooded Boeing research en- 
gineer peering through frosted goggles. 





Montgomery Ward & Co., huge Chicago 
mail-order house—which has not a single 
war contract. ; 

The Ward case involved * 500 of the 
firm’s nearly 70,000 workers. .s long ago 
as 1940, warehousemen had the National 
Labor Relations Board certify the CIO 
United Retail, Wholesale, and Department 
Store Employes of America as their bar- 
gaining agent. - 

They negotiated unsuccessfully with the 


firm for upwards of a year. Last March the | 


union, now joined by mail-order, store, 
and maintenance workers, resumed nego- 
tiations, demanding a closed shop and 
checkoff, an arbitration clause, seniority, 
and wage raises. By April a strike threat- 
ened, and the NLRB certified the case to 
the NWLB. 

The three-man panel—Dean Lloyd K. 
Garrison of the University of Wisconsin 
Law School, representing the public; Wil- 
liam Hanscom for employes, and Joseph 
L. Miller for employers—held a prelimi- 
nary hearing June 22. Scheduling another 
hearing for July 13, they declared in their 
opinion last week: 

“The position of the company . . . says 
in effect that because it has been the long- 
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established policy of the company in 
peacetimes not to agree to any form of ar- 
bitration of its differences with labor un- 
jons . . . it intends to insist upon the same 
privileges and rights during wartime .. . 
However, such a so-called policy of ‘rugged 
individualism’ cannot be exercised without 
qualifications during wartimes . . . This 
particular dispute involves so many em- 
ployes, and would affect the life of a very 
important industrial center to such a de- 
gree, that there is no doubt . . . that the 
dispute falls within the jurisdiction of the 
board.” 

To all this, a Montgomery Ward spokes- 
man retorted that it would fight the board 
to the last ditch. The firm regarded the 
decision as the “imposition of un-Ameri- 
can principles,” inasmuch as Ward has no 
war business. 


q The NWLB ordered the Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Co. to raise wages 
of its employes to conform with prevailing 
seamen’s rates, despite the fact that the 
company has been losing money since 
1980. It recommended, however, that the 
Office of Defense Transportation give the 
company a greater share in the moving of 
war supplies, to put it on a paying basis. 





Ho See for Ho-Hum 


Ho see, or dried oysters, is the Chinese 
sulphur and molasses. Cooked up in a soup 
with soybean paste or Chinese pumpkin, 
ho see is a springtime tonic guaranteed 
to relieve that feeling of ho-hum. 

Chinese-Americans once imported the 
tonic from Southern China—an area now 
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cut off from the rest of the world by 
the Japs. Now they can get ho see 
from the Quong Sun Co. of New Orleans, 
which has set up the first American plant 
for the centuries-old industry at Grand 
Isle on the Mississippi. 

Founded about 75 years ago, Quong 
Sun is the oldest shrimp company in 
Louisiana. By 1923, when it was bought 
by its present owners, C. D. Hoy and Chin 
Hong, it had become an import-export 
firm as well, with dry oysters a major item 
in its incoming business. And when war 
interrupted the supply of ho see, Quong 
Sun decided to dry its own. It reaped its 
oyster harvest in February and March, 
when the bivalves are “real fat.” After 
half-cooking in their own juice with salt, 
the oysters were spread on screens and 
sun-dried for two or three days, on the 
same platforms that Quong Sun uses for 
its shrimp. Thus a sack of oysters produced 
a pound of ho see that sells for $2 and ‘up; 
a ton of the tonic called for 250,000 of the 
bivalves. 

A ton of the stuff is just what Quong 
Sun has so far produced. The firm hopes 
to produce at a higher rate by the time 
it’s ready to tap the big market on the 
West Coast, where stocks of imported 
ho see haven’t yet run out. Quong Sun 
also looks to the south, and last week sent 
its first shipment to the Panama Canal 
Zone. But if the Louisiana plant is to ex- 
pand much further, it must solve a big 
problem: American oysters are more wa- 
tery than the Oriental variety and yield 
less ho see on drying. As one solution, 
Quong Sun may adopt a Japanese process, 
partially drying the oysters and canning 
them in oil. - 





New Orleans States 


Oysters shrink like this when they’re dried for ho see 


Week in Business 


Suear Bonus: The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration decided to take “a conserva- 
tive gamble,” and announced that sugar- 
ration stamp No. 7 would be good for an 
extra 2-pound bonus between July 10 and 
Aug. 22. The bonus, which requires 200,000 
tons, was made possible because of heavier 
sugar shipments from Hawaii, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico than was anticipated. 


Avto OutLook: The automobile industry 
shipped $349,000,000 worth of war goods 
in April, an increase of 46 per cent above 
February, according to War Production 
Board figures. George T. Christopher, 
president of the Packard Motor Car Co., 
which has in war production 6,000 more 
employes than it ever had in peacetime, 
gave some hints of what to expect after 
the war. He predicted that the emergency 
pooling of the automobile and aviation in- 
dustries would result in greater individual 
progress of both fields after the war. Ex- 
cept for its liquid-cooled engine, Packard 
will get out of the aviation business and 
concentrate on automobiles and marine 
engines, but can convert to peacetime 
operations most of the $100,000,000 plant 
it built for British orders. 


Company Notes: The California Ship- 
building Corp. of Wilmington, Calif., set 
a world’s record for the production of mer- 
chant vessels in this war by delivering 
fifteen during June and thereby won the 
Maritime Commission “M” for merit .. . 
Workers at the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Co. dedicated a huge service 
flag to their 900 fellow employes now in 
the armed forces . The Hamilton 
Foundry & Machine Co. of Hamilton, 
Ohio, received the Treasury Department 
“Minute Man” flag and. certificate be- 
cause its staff has pledged itself ‘to buy 
bonds amounting to more than 10 per cent 
of the total payroll. 


Susstitution: The Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council, composed of eight major 
West Coast aircraft manufacturers who 
make 60 per cent of America’s war planes, 
announced that the use of plastics and ply- 
wood in one type of aircraft is now saving 
as much as 1,000 pounds of aluminum per 
plane. By using plywood and low-carbon 
steel in AT-6A trainers, North American, 
for example, is saving enough aluminum 
alloy in each 1,000 trainers to build 150 
B-25 bombers. 


Fioatine Guiass: The Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing Corp.’s new product, Foamglas, is so 
buoyant that it will soon be used in life- 
belts, liferafts, and lifeboats. To make it, 
the firm mixes ordinary glass with pure 
carbon and heats it. As the glass softens, 
the carbon forms a gas that puffs up the 
molten mass into countless airtight cells. 
Foamglas weighs only 10 pounds per 
cubic foot, and may substitute for cork, 
balsa wood, sponge rubber, and kapok. 
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This Is the Army”: Set. Berlin and His Men 
Fight Battle of Broadway With Huge Success 


“Oh, how I hate to get up in the mo-o- 
orning.” The thin, black-haired little ser- 
geant sang with feeling. He had written 
the song himself, and it was obvious that 
his intentions toward Camp Upton’s bugler 
were strictly dishonorable and extended 
even to “the pup who wakes the bugler 
up.” 

Both the melody and the promise of 
mayhem were appreciated by the ser- 
geant’s civilian audience. The scene was a 
large New York stage. The time—well, 
you can take your choice. There was the 
night of Aug. 19, 1918, when Uncle Sam 
(producer) and Sgt. Irving Berlin brought 
“Yip, Yip, Yaphank” from Camp Upton 
to Broadway. Then there was the night of 
July 4, 1942. Same producer; same im- 





presario; even the same show, in some 
ways, although the men in the cast are the 
soldiers of another war, and “This Is the 
Army” promises to be an even bigger hit 
than its predecessor. 

Although the profits of “This Is the 
Army” will be donated to the Army 
Emergency Relief Fund, the prospective 
ticket buyer needn’t feel that he is being 
either charitable or patriotic. Even at a 
$4.40 top for evening performances, this 
professionally paced and acted musical is 
easily worth the price. 

Berlin has written a new score, and 
brought the “Yaphank” material up to 
date, but the old reliable Army pattern 
persists. The result is an infectious, high- 
spirited free-for-all of singing, hoofing, and 


International 


“This is the Army, Mr. Jones, no private rooms or telephones” 
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clowning; of satiric impersonations of the 
theater’s royalty; and of the traditional 
ensemble of husky, hairy-legged soldiers 
strategically padded as ladies of the chorus, 
All this and a leaven, too, of numbers in- 
dicating the men’s awareness that Pro- 
ducer Uncle Sam has a more serious assign- 
ment for his cast in the near future. 

These 300 privates, corporals, and occa- 
sional sergeants were chosen from Army 
camps all over the country. Two-thirds of 
them have had previous stage experience; 
all of them (irritated by jeers of “pretty 
soft!” from the laymen in the barracks) 
want the world to know that the battle of 
Broadway is no phony war. Camp life for 
the jeerers begins at 6 and usually ends 
at 4:45. The mummer-soldier, quartered 
in New York, was up at 6, and through 
at 11:30 p. m. if he was lucky. And when 
he wasn’t sweating at rehearsals, he was 
blistering in drill formation at a West 
Side armory. 

Best known of the professionals is Sgt. 
Ezra Stone, who has done a remarkable 
job of staging the show, and occasionally 
lifts his falsetto Henry Aldrich voice in 
defense of his official rank and prestige. 
Others on the roll call are Corp. Earl Ox- 
ford, Pvt. Fred Kelly, and Pvt. James 
McColl; Pvt. Julie Oshins (Gypsy Rose 
Lee with one or two differences) , Corp. 
Nelson Barclift (who contributes a hilar- 
ious impersonation of Vera Zorina), Pvt. 
Tilestone Perry (Lynn Fontanne), and 
Pvt. Alan Manson (who manages a spoof- 
ing take-off on Jane Cowl presiding over 
the Stage Door Canteen) . 

A second generation of theatrical stars is 
represented by Corp. Philip Truex, son of 
Ernest; Stage Manager Sgt. Alan Ander- 
son, son of Maxwell; Pvt. Robert Moore, 
son of Victor; and Pvt. Joe Cook Jr., who 
gives a nostalgic impersonation of his 
father. 

Next to Uncle Sam, of course, the man 
chiefly responsible for the show is the 53- 


Berlin, author, and Stone, director; Put. Gypsy Rose Lee; Corp. Vera Zorina; Puts. Lynn Fontanne and Jane Cowl 
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When the installation of this huge turbine runner was 
completed, the unlimited power of a mighty river was 
harnessed ... inherent power which would have been 
wasted except for the ingenuity of man. Thus a river goes 
to war as a source of electrical energy for the production 
of ships, planes, tanks, and the raw materials from which 
they are made. 

Since 1895 when the forerunner of this modern I. P. 
Morris turbine was installed, units totalling five million 
horsepower have been built by this division of Baldwin for 
America’s great hydro-electric plants. 

In the field of power production as well as in transporta- 
tion, Baldwin is an important name. Diesel engines, 
water heels, and water control equipment, in addition 
to turbines, are built by Baldwin divisions and have 
played an important part in the growth of America. 


aun a AWER 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 








WENT TO WAR 


Baldwin is now one of America’s great arsenals, serving 
the nation by producing vitally needed tanks, guns and 
other implements of war. Baldwin also continues to supply 
locomotives and the presses, testing equipment, castings, 
forgings and heavy machinery essential to other companies 
producing military supplies. 





BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 
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year-old ex-sergeant who has written more 
than his share of the nation’s best-loved 
songs. Once Berlin had persuaded officials 
to let him try a modern “Yaphank” on a 
modern Army, he moved into an old bar- 
racks at Camp Upton and started scout- 
ing for talent from Sergeant Stone's Camp 
Upton Opery House. With him he brought 
his oldest clothes, a portable typewriter, 
and the famous, battle-scarred piano with 
the transposable keyboard (Berlin plays 
only in the key of F sharp; when he wants 
another key, he maneuvers a lever) . 

For the last 33 years Berlin has com- 
posed his songs on this piano. The score 
for “This Is the Army” rates among his 
best. Two of the songs—‘Mandy” and 
“Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morn- 
ing, ’—are repeat hits from “Yaphank.” 
Of the nine new numbers, at least three 
have the lilt of possible popular hits—“I 
Left My Heart at the Stage Door Can- 
teen,” “I’m Getting Tired So I Can Sleep,” 
and the rousing title song. 

Aside from donating his services free 
(as did many other individuals and unions 
connected with the entertainment world) , 
Berlin threw in the royalties to his score. 
Which brings up the matter of collective 
profits. “Yaphank” grossed $83,000 in a 
limited four-week engagement at the Cen- 
tury Theater. On opening night alone, 
“This Is the Army” took in $45,000 and, 
when box-office, screen, radio, and music- 
publishing rights are totted up, is ex- 
pected to earn the Army Relief approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. This is not a fantastic 
figure. The day before the show opened, 
Warner Brothers bought the screen rights. 
paying down $250,000 as the first install- 
ment against the Army’s percentage of the 
film royalties. 





MUSIC 





Opera in Miniature 


Tosci, the conductor, climbs to the podi- 
um, bows low, and then, like as not, 
launches his 25 hard-working men into the 
prelude of “La Traviata.” For a while 
the performance sounds like one at La 
Scala in Milan, although the artists strik- 
ingly resemble Lily Pons, Lotte Lehmann, 
Lawrence Tibbett, and other stars of the 
New York Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Then, toward the end of the first act, 
something happens. The La Scala-sound- 
ing Violetta gets done out of her big 
aria and her voice alters into that of Helen 
Jepson, but she still looks like Lily Pons. 





Puppet grand opera a la Kungsholm 


A little later Alfredo’s papa also has a 
change of voice and begins to sing like 
John Charles Thomas, though his face is 
still that of Tibbett. 

None of these affronts to artistic dig- 
nity bring either rage or hair pulling 
For the performers are chosen from the 
300 even-tempered 2-foot high puppets 
that comprise the Kungsholm Miniature 
Grand Opera Co. owned by Fredrik A, 
Chramer of Chicago. The dolls are _por- 
traits of famous stars (some in younger— 
and leaner—days) ; the costumes are exact 
copies of those of their prototypes. But 
their voices interchange because they are 
phonograph records, chosen from those 
Chramer thinks the best in his library of 
420 operatic recordings. 

Chramer is a Danish restaurateur with 
a passion for music. For his own amuse- 
ment he started the opera company on 
the top floor of the 27-room Leander 
Hamilton McCormick mansion in which 
he lives and does business. Soon patrons of 
his Kungsholm restaurant downstairs 
clamored for admission to the opera above. 
He started letting them in five months 
ago, and now the opera rivals the attrac- 
tions of the smérgasbord and other Scan- 
dinavian specialties on his $1.65 to $3.50 
dinners. Seats are free to diners, but since 
there are only 95 opera seats, against 350 
seats in the restaurant, reservations must 
be made well in advance. 

A glutton for detail, Chramer gives his 
guests printed tickets and souvenir pro- 
grams in the “lobby” outside. Inside, the 
proscenium arch reproduces that of the 
Chicago Civic Opera; the curtains roll 
back in the prescribed manner on scenery 
built for Chramer by technicians from the 
same opera house. 

Each bill runs for a week, during which 
six hour-and-a-half performances are giv- 
en. The repertory now includes “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” “I Pagliacci,” “Tl Trova- 
tore,” and “La Traviata.” “Louise’ 1s 
now in rehearsal for August performance 
—and it means plenty of rehearsal, for 
presenting the operas is a complicated 
business handled by a fair-sized crew. 

The puppets are stringless and are ani- 
mated from below stage by five operators, 
all of them young music students who get 
$25 a week for their work, which includes 
knowing the scores by heart. Three stage- 
hands are needed to change scenery and 
costumes. A sound man handles the re- 
cordings on equipment as elaborate as 
that of a radio station. Chramer himself 
runs the complex switchboard, a minia- 
ture of that in the Chicago Civic Opera, 
which controls 1,000 lights, and he per- 
sonally directs the puppets through the 
earphones worn by their operators. 

All in all, the payroll for this hobby 
costs Chramer some $250 a week, but it 
pays dividends. Though he didn’t intend 
the opera as a publicity stunt, it never- 
theless has brought his restaurant notice- 
ably increased patronage. 
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FIGHTING FIRES 


before hey start 


Miost fires are preventable. A smol- 
dering cigarette, flipped carelessly in- 
to a dark corner . . . a welder’s spark 
flying unnoticed into a pile of oily 
waste—these little things can, and do, 
start devastating fires. 

At the beginning of the war emer- 
gency, recognizing that fire is a 
treacherous and deadly saboteur of 
production, Bethlehem intensified its 
attack on the fire hazard. As always, 





trained, fully-equipped fire-fighting 
forces supplied the backbone of the 
fire-control effort, maintaining day- 
and-night vigilance in every Bethle- 
hem plant and shipyard. 

But to bring home the vital impor- 
tance of fire prevention and control 
to every Bethlehem employee, we’ve 
designed a series of posters in full 
color and are displaying them in key 
locations throughout all Bethlehem 


shipyards and steel plants, which are 
now engaged in vital war work. 
These posters are based on analysis 
of the most serious causes of fire and 
the all-important part of the human 
element in fire prevention. By point- 
ing out to employees specific ways in 
which they can prevent or subdue 
fires, the posters are helping to mini- 
mize a potentially grave threat to the 
production of war materials. 
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plicated Five of Bethlehem’ series of fire-prevention posters. 
ae These posters are printed in full color. Each 
are ani- poster is designed to emphasize a specific problem 
erators, in fire prevention or control. 
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War-production plant executives who are 
carrying on fire-prevention campaigns may 
find these posters of interest. A compli- 
mentary set will be supplied on request to 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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BOOKS 


In Re Hays 


Arthur Garfield Hays did not start out 
to be either a crusader or a rich man. He 
just wanted to be a good lawyer. As it 
turned out, he has given so much of his 
time to liberal causes—most of which 
came to him as counsel for the American 
Civil Liberties Union—that he won a repu- 





-®tation as “America’s No. 1 crusader for 


civil liberties.” At the same time he has 
built up a thoroughly lucrative practice 
among conservative business people. In 
“City Lawyer” he tries to show how he 
achieved this double-edged success. 

His first client was a Greek florist who 
remembered him as the chap who used to 
buy flowers for a Barnard girl. Mr. Pap- 
pas asked him to arrange a _ tenement- 
house purchase. Luck, a big factor in any 
one’s success, according to Hays, was with 
him and nothing went wrong. The second 
client had a copyright problem. Assuming 
the air of one well informed in this field, 
Hays carried the day. This led him to 
similar cases and the conclusion that “one 
becomes a specialist . . . not because of 
aptitude but rather because one has hit 
upon a lode and followed it through.” 
Later he became a specialist — in inter- 
national law, union organization, alien- 
property laws, Wall Street finance, and 
divorce. 

Recalling his cases, Hays always tells a 
good story. He describes his own embar- 
rassment when he wore a top hat and a 
frock coat at the wrong time in London. 
And he weaves an absorbing detective tale 
out of the Wendel will case, in which 
scores of heirs and presumed heirs turned 
up for a share in the estimated $50,000,- 
000 left by Ella Wendel, the recluse who 
had lived for years with her dog in a 
mid-Manhattan mansion. 

Many readers will be disappointed be- 
cause Hays does not summarize his mest 
famous civil-liberties cases: the Scopes and 
Sacco-Vanzetti trials, and the Nazis’ 
Reichstag Fire farce, for which he went 
to Germany and served as legal consultant 
to the Communist scapegoats. He covered 
those affairs in “Let Freedom Ring” and 
“Trial by Prejudice” and is of no mind 
to repeat himself. However, concern for 
the rights of the individual forms the 
background for most of his anecdotes as 
well as for his philosophy. 

At 60 Hays is still in the fight. Our 
present danger, he points out, is that “the 
disposition in times of stress is to dis- 
regard our civil rights.” The problem of 
the future for this nation is “whether a 
government strong enough to achieve 
necessary social ends will yet be flexible 
enough to respect our rights.” (City 
Lawyer. By Arthur Garfield Hays. 482 
pages. Illustrations, index. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. $3.) 
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Private Purkey in Love and War 


More Purkey Papers 


Oscar Purkey heard his country’s call 
more than a year ago. In his second book 
of letters to and from home, “Private Pur- 
key in Love and War,” Hi Phillips carries 
the bumbling jeep from his training in 
America to across “somewhere in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or approximately so.” Be- 
tween those two points, Oscar worries 
about the “ceilings” and “freezing” back 
home, battles with Sergeant Mooney, takes 
a heroic test inoculation, dates a movie 
star, and marries his faithful Harriet 
Obermyer. Despite Oscar’s misspellings, 
which emphasize the. book’s similarity to 
the successful “Dere Mable” series of the 
last war, Purkey is pretty funny, while 
Alan Dunn’s drawings contribute more 
than their share of the laughs. (Private 
Purkey IN’ Love anp War. By H. I. 
Phillips. 150 pages. Harper, New York. 
$1.50.) 





Spanish Testament 


In 37 years, Arthur Koestler’s life has 
been an international experience: educated 
in Vienna, he has been a Palestine farmer, 
lemonade-vendor in Haifa, editor of a 
weekly in Cairo, editor in Berlin, and cor- 
respondent in Russia, France, Switzerland, 
and Spain. He has fought with the French 
and British Armies against Hitler and now 
works with the Ministry of Information 
in London. 

The Austro-Hungarian author has al- 
ready written of. the fall of France in 
“Scum of the Earth,” and of the Soviet 
purges in the novel “Darkness at Noon.” 
But his latest work to be published in 
America, “Dialogue With Death,” comes 
from an older book: it is the core of his 
“Spanish Testament,” written in 1937. 

A month after rebellion struck the Span- 
ish republic in 1936, Koestler visited Rebel 


territory as a London News Chronicle cor- 


respondent. He witnessed the German and 
Italian aid given Franco and published a 
report on it in France. The insurgents 
swore to shoot him “like a mad dog.” 
Early the next year, Koestler revisited 
Spain—on Loyalist territory—to report the 
war. At Malaga, he saw Republican disor- 
ganization; Loyalist officers by the dozen 
were deserting their men. Then the Rebels 
took Malaga, and Koestler and his Brit- 


‘ish friend Sir Peter Chalmers-Mitchell were 


arrested. The reporter escaped execution 
on the spot only because Sir Peter, on an- 
other day, had saved a Rebel’s life by buy- 
ing off Anarchists with pornographic post 
cards. 


Koestler was taken to a Malaga prison 


charged with being a spy. Later he was 
transferred to the modern Seville prison, 
built by Republicans who now filled it. 
The reporter was not deliberately mal- 
treated, and his “dialogue with death” is 
a rare account of the psychology of a con- 
demned man. He meditated suicide. He 
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® 
considered taking a hypodermic shot of lq |, mM LD 
morphine but recoiled in disgust because a 
it involved using water from a prison toilet. 
He thought of hanging himself with his 
tie but found it “a distinctly unpleasant | 
procedure.” He could not use a splinter | 


of glass. Koestler had a vague belief that | : | 4 . 
he would not die. Then misery gripped | L 4 . } 





him, and he felt “that the only consolation 
you could give a condemned man on his 
way to the electric chair would be to tell 
him that a comet was on the way which 
would destroy the world the very next 
day.” 

Koestler’s morale hinged on little things 
and acted like mercury in a barometer dur- 
ing uncertain weather; he worked out 
mathematical formulas on the wall, killed 
flies, recited poetry, counted off his but- 
tons in a “reprieve-shot-reprieve” variation 
on “Rich Man, Poor Man,” kept a diary in 
code, reviewed Bible history, yearned for 
cigarettes, and was overjoyed on getting 
books. The author heard fellow prisoners 
taken from their cells past midnight to be 
shot. He went on two hunger strikes (a 
total of 26 days). 

Then, after 92 days, “the cell door flew 
open and freedom was hurled at me like 
a club; I was stunned, and stumbled back 
into life.” A black-shirted caballero flew 

’ Koestler to La Linea, near Gibraltar, and 
he was exchanged for a prisoner of the 
Valencia government. 

For lean, hard prose, honest introspec- 
tion, and shrewd reporting, this diary has 
‘no parallel. It adds to Koestler’s stature 
as a major writer of our times. (DIALOGUE 
With Deatu. By Arthur Koestler. Trans- 
lated by Trevor and Phyllis Blewitt. 214 
pages. Macmillan, New York. $2.) 


MYSTERY WEEK 


THe Bopy 1n THE Barrace BALLOON. 
By Colin Curzon. 213 pages. Macmillan, 
New York. $2. Plunkshaw found the body. 
He crawled into the balloon that wouldn’t 
rise and found Squadron Leader Buttle 
there—quite dead. But it was Mark An- 
tony Lennox of the RAF and his as- 
tounding girl Tinka Montgomery who 
dashed merrily back and forth between ( GY 
London and the Isle of Skye in search of es 
the spies they knew as Snow White and \ yy] tosh 
» Seven Dwarfs. Utterly mad and very 
unny. 


Tue Uncas Istanp Murpers. By F. W. 
Bronson. 305 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2. Daisy Hamilton who tells 
the story, was not the only person upset 
when her wealthy uncle, Willoughby 
Knight, came home for Christmas along 
with a particularly repulsive film actress 
whom he intended to marry: Then Wil- 
loughby died of arsenic, the actress was 
hanged, and Detective Sand of the Con- 
necticut State Police started off on a trail 
with a surprise ending. A good story pleas- 
antly told. 
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to sign this noted register, and 
join the happy family of travelers 
who make the famous Parker 
House their Boston headquarters. 
You will be rewarded by solid 
comfort, good food, attentive serv- 
ice—and a certain character rare 
in a metropolitan hotel. On your 
next trip—why not the Parker 
House? All rooms have private 
bath, shower, radio. Singles from 
$3.85, doubles $5.50 up. 


Send for free copy of 
"The Story of the Parker House’’ 














Army Test Points Way 
for Advertisers 


When the Army asked readers of all Boston 
newspapers to donate 1500 radios, Boston 
Post readers swamped all the rest—I888 of 
them offered one or more radios each. 


To be sure, The Post has had the largest cir- 
culation for years and years but mere num- 
bers can't produce results like that. It takes 
long-standing reader interest, respect, re- 
sponsiveness—all characteristic of The Bos- 
ton Post—all matchless ingredients for ad- 
vertising. 


She Boston Post 


THE NEWSPAPER 
in New England 


Represented by Kelly-Smith Co. 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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RELIGION 


Divinity Deferments 


Ministers and divinity students are ex- 
empt from the draft; pre-theological stu- 
dents still in college are not. Despite ex- 
emptions, chaplaincies have lured into the 
armed forces 2,500 Protestant pastors 
alone. And churchmen claim these pulpits 
may remain vacant—and a serious dearth 
of ministers occur a few years hence—if 
draft boards don’t stop helping themselves 
freely to those collegians who have not yet 
started the divinity-school road to ordi- 
nation. 

On June 20 a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, 
representing 92 Protestant institutions, 
met with Selective Service Director Lewis 
B. Hershey to discuss the problem. Their 
chief difficulty was how to distinguish a 
man planning to enter divinity school 
from any other liberal-arts undergraduate, 
for both take the same unspecialized col- 
lege courses, and weak sisters could con- 
ceivably claim theological-school inten- 
tions to secure draft deferment. 

This week General Hershey answered 
both the general problem and the specific 
difficulty. In a special directive, he asked 





draft boards to put avowed pre-divinity 
students in Class 2-A (occupational de- 
ferment) if they had good records and two 
years of college behind them. To weed out 
phonies, the order requires every such stu- 
dent to present to his draft board a cer- 
tificate of tentative acceptance from the 
theological school he plans to attend after 


- he finishes college and another from his 


church or denomination declaring he is 
pursuing his pre-theological career under 
its watchful eye. 


{ The same day General Hershey issued 
a “scientific and specialized personnel” di- 
rective, covering students who plan to be 
accountants, chemists, economists, engi- 
neers, geophysicists, industrial managers, 
mathematicians, meteorologists, naval ar- 
chitects, personnel administrators, physi- 
cists, psychologists, and statisticians. Even 
though they have not yet started their pro- 
fessional training, they, like the prospec- 
tive ministers, are to be classified as 2-A 
if they have completed two years of col- 
lege with good records. The deferment con- 
tinues through the rest of their under- 
graduate careers, their postgraduate work, 
and for 60 days thereafter if they can 
prove they are honestly trying to get jobs 
in the war-vital fields for which they got 
training deferment. 


































James Meli 

‘Monastic Wardens: The latest recruits to Cleveland’s civilian de- 
fense setup are the brown-robed seminarians studying to become Franciscan 
monks at Our Lady of Angels Monastery. Last week they finished a course in 
first aid and air-raid protection. Here Frater Camillus Cavagnaro is showing 
his skill at dousing an incendiary with sand. For the duration, and for the sake 
of civilian defense, the seminarians may break an otherwise ironbound rule: 
if duty calls, they may leave the monastery grounds. 
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RADIO 





Queen of Soap Opera 


Three years ago, 
Irna Phillips was 
simultaneously 
grinding out three 
daytime radio pro- 
grams—The Guid- 
ing Light, Woman 
in White, and The 
Road of Life—and 
astounding the net- 
works by meeting 
every copy deadline 
on the dot. She was 
dubbed the “Queen 
of Serials” and lik- 
ened to the literary 
mill Alexandre 
Dumas. Then the 
following year, she 
actually added a 
fourth soap opera, 
The Right to Happi- 
ness. To keep this 
enormous dramatic 
palaver flowing it 
was estimated that she had to turn out 
1,900,000 words a year, the equivalent of 
27 novels. 

This week, Irna Phillips gave broad- 
casting a real gasp: she brought forth her 
fifth soap opera, a five-time-a-week pro- 
gram over NBC at 2:15-2:30 pm. EWT 
called Lonely Women. In a field devoted 
largely to female doings, this one had a 
distinction: it has three leading ladies and 
no leading man. 

Miss Phillips, a 39-year-old Chicago 
spinster who reportedly earns $5,000 a 
week as racdio’s highest paid writer, dictates 
every word of her 25 weekly scripts to two 
women secretaries in her Lake Shore Drive 
apartment. As she talks she swiftly acts 
out the roles of the 60-odd characters and 
never gets them scrambled. She doesn’t 
bother to use her characters’ names, in- 
stead merely changing her voice for an in- 
dicated man, woman, or child on a show. 

To keep the five shows in order, Miss 
Phillips employs a chart system. . Each 
program is mapped on a huge piece of 
cardboard, with squares representing the 
daily episodes for a month or six weeks in 
advance. In a square a word or two will 
be jotted down as a reminder of the course 
of the story. The whole process works so 
smoothly that the author rarely has to 
make script changes. 

Until a little more than a decade ago, 
Miss Phillips’ writing was largely confined 
to marking school papers. After graduating 
from the University of Illinois and winning 
& master’s degree in public speaking, dra- 
matic art, and psychology at the University 
of Wisconsin, she taught in Fulton; Mo., 
and Dayton, Ohio. : 

The soap operas’ queen-to-be broke into 


Irna Phillips - 












If you can’t fight- 
BUY BONDS! 





Buy Bonds for Planes, Guns, 
Tanks, S hips —Bonds for Victory! 


“This year’s production of planes will 
surpass the 50,000 figure ... we can look 
with pride at the job American industry 
has done,” says a recent official statement. 
Do your part, too... buy War Bonds to 
build planes—and tanks, guns, ships needed for vice 
tory. Sign upunder the War Bond Payroll Savings Plan 
...do your best to meet the Treasury’s goal of ten per 
cent of income every pay day. Re-figure your budget... 
spend Jess to buy more Bonds. Fight as hard with your 
dollars as American boys are fighting with their lives. 
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dio during a visit home in Chicago. She 
Poked for-a job at WGN and was hired as 
an actress. Miss Phillips broadcast a chatty 
program called “Thought for the Day,” 
using only notes ‘to guide her. The studio 
told her she was wasting her time act- 
ing, that the coming field was script writ- 
ing; then it fired her. Before long she 
dreamed up and sold to the station a day- 
time serial called “Painted Dreams.” That 
started Miss Phillips off on a serial career 
that apparently will be as endless as the 
dramas she concocts. 

at 
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War in the Comics 


If the United Nations ever recruited a 
task force of comic-strip characters, the 
democracies could clean up the Axis over- 
night. Given a free hand, Barney Baxter 
and Smilin’ Jack would blast the Messer- 
schmitts and Zeros out of the sky. Don 
Winslow and Alley Oop would rid the 
sea of Nazi subs and the Jap Fleet. Joe 
Palooka and Snufiy Smith would smear 
the Axis land armies. At home, Little 
Orphan Annie, Secret Agent X-9, and 
Superman would polish off the spies and 
saboteurs. 

On paper, nearly 50° of these newspaper 
heroes are now on the job around the 
world bumping off the enemy. While their 
characters have been busy, the comics’ 
creators have also been doing their part 
with powerful propaganda pens, aiding 
the War Bond drive and Navy recruiting, 
teaching civilian defense, and warning 
against sabotage in the war plants. Some 
have joined the armed forces. One of their 
number, a member of the American Vol- 
unteer Group in China, has been killed in 
action. 


Littte OrpHan ANNIE: Just thirteen 
days before Nazi spies actually landed on 
American shores from. Nazi subs Harold 
Gray’s little waif and her half-pint pal, 
Panda, blew up a U-boat to thwart a 
similar midnight landing. Annie now serves 
as a colonel of “Junior Commandos” who 
collect scrap and sell War Stamps. In- 














spired by the idea, children about the 
country have organized real Junior Com- 
mando units. 


TerrRY AND THE Pirates: Sticking to 
their Chinese continuity, Terry and Pat 
Ryan continue to hack away at the Nips 
(once tagged only as “the invaders”) with 
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the guerrilla tactics of the Dragon Lady. 
Dude Hennick—whose living counterpart 
is Capt. Frank L. Higgs, an instructor- 
pilot in the Chinese Air Force—flew with 
the American Volunteer Group. 


AuLtEy Oop: The caveman from pre- 
historic Moo is cruising the Pacific Ocean 
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WITH THIS 
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in a captured Nipponese submarine with 


_ his buddies Foozy, King Guz, and the 


renegade scientist Oscar Boom. While tink- 
ering with the sub’s gear, Alley accident- 
ally torpedoed a Jar cruiser. 


Scorcny Smitu: A slam-bang pilot now 


penned by Frank Robbins, he is paying 
back the Japs for killing his creator, Bert 
Christman, who gave up the drawing 
board four years ago for the Navy. Later 
joining up with the AVG Flying Tigers, 
Christman became one of the first pilots 
to die in defense of Burma: his plane was 
shot down and his body riddled with ma- 
chine-gun bullets as he parachuted to 
earth (Newsweek, Feb. 16). 


Joe Patooxa: In uniform since 1940, 


and currently a Commando lost in Occu- 
pied France, the “world’s heavyweight 
champion” ha. done his bit to raise soldier 
morale and money for the Army and Navy 
relief funds. Created by Ham Fisher, an 
outspoken crusader against Fascism and 
race discrimination, Palooka was propa- 
gandizing for tolerance and the democratic 
way long before Pearl Harbor. Anxious to 
keep him at the drawing board, Army offi- 
cials had to talk Fisher out of joining up 
himself. 


Wash Tusss: Assigned by Army In- 
telligence to the Philippine back country 
to keep alive the fight for freedom, Tubbs’ 
pal, Captain Easy, is blowing up enemy 
ships and exposing the Jap propaganda of 
“Asia for the Asiatics.” The artist, Roy 
Crane, has studied Filipino native life 
to give his eighteen-year-old strip greater 
realism and a propaganda wallop. 


Barney Goocite AND SnuFFy SMITH: 
The mountaineering Snuffy joined the 
Army long before Pearl Harbor and his 
antics as a “yardbird” (cartoonist Billy 
de Beck claims he created the term now 
accepted as Army lingo for the rawest 
recruit) gives a lighter touch to the war. 
Barney Google, the strip’s forgotten man, 
is in the Navy paddling about Australian 
waters. He came to life enough recently 
to send a kangaroo to Snuffy. 


SuperMAN: Probably the Army’s great- 
est loss was when the mighty man of steel 
flunked his physical because his X-ray 
eyes read a different chart on the wall of 
an adjoining room. This was the strip’s 
way of getting around the fact that any. 
army with Superman in it would win the 
war in five minutes. But Superman (by 
Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster) keeps fairly 
busy rounding, up Fifth Columnists. Last 
March Lt. Gen. Ben Lear declared Super- 
man “demonstrated more genius with 
strategy and logistics than any character 
ever created.” 


Smiuin’ Jack: A lieutenant in the Air 
Force Ferrying Command, he has been fly- 
ing bombers across the ocean to our Allies. 
Equally busy is Cartoonist Zack Mosley, 
a second lieutenant in the Florida Civil 
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em \ir Force, who pilots his own plane on . 
i t patrol seven days a week, drawing the 
.. strip in his spare time. 

r, an GasoLINE ALLEY: Skeezix Wallet post- 


and poned his marriage to Nina and enlisted in 
ropa- the Ordnance Department of the Army. 



















Vuev! Youre NOT 
DOING ‘ANYTHING, 
WALLET. GIVE ME 








His advancement in the service probably 
will mirror real life, for Frank King’s 
characters always age naturally. 


Barney Baxter: By a streak of car- 
toonist’s luck, Frank Miller’s air hero 
bombed Tokyo last April simultaneously 
with Brig. Gen. Jimmie Doolittle’s squad- 
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tons. Barney, who runs a Devil Cat air- 








Civil plane factory, is now a captive aboard a 
Nazi destroyer. 
.» Inc, 
a 
4 00's Who 
David B. Eisendrath Jr. is a young man 
Y) th close-cropped hair, eyeglasses, and 


“taggly mustache who looks something 
like a lean owl. He has no wish to be 

as an animal photographer. But 
at's what he is, and he’s one of the 
Last week 60 of the finest of his animal 
Pos went on view in the Heads and 
Homs Museum Gallery of the Bronx Zoo 
m New York. They will stay there all 
month and then spend August in Rocke- 
Center’s Museum of Science and 
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HESE and other 
basic materials 
so badly needed 
now for America’s 
all-out War Effort 
are found in great 
—— in North 
arolina. Here,too, 
are the facilities for 
processing these ma- 
terials.NorthCarolina has power 
available for war production. 
Abundant labor supply—loyal, 
efficient, American-born work- 
ers. In North Carolina are plant 
facilities immediately available 
for war production. North Car- 
olina’s strategic 





areas, yetclosetothe 
major Industrial 
Centers, offers op- 
portunity for reliev- 
ing the bottle-necks 
of transportation. 
Climate is a helpful 
. partner to efficient 
production. 

Put the mighty 
resources of North Carolina to 
work in your operation. Tele- 
phone, telegraph, or write for 
detailed information. Address: 
Industrial Division, 2988 De- 
partment of Conservation and 


Development, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Industry. The newspaper photographer, 
glorying in temporary freedom from 
the picture editors who usually do the 
choosing, selected the pictures himself 
from among the hundreds in his files. 
They range from pictures of lion cubs in 
the zoo to rats in a Chicago filling sta- 
tion and weevils in a wheat bin. Many 
were taken with the stroboscopic camera, 
that catches an image in a 30,000th of a 
second. That’s how he got the flying squir- 
rel (below), and also pictures of hum- 
mingbirds in flight. 

Eisendrath likes taking these animal 
pictures but still doesn’t know why he 
was always given these subjects by The 
Chicago Times, where he first worked 
after graduating from the University of 
Chicago. Two years ago, however, he for- 
mally took on the animal job when the 
tabloid PM’s Picture News assigned him 
to the “nature beat” he still holds. It in- 
cludes the Bronx Zoo, of course, but also 
all interesting wild life activity within 
200 miles of New York. 

Such an occupation has its hazards. 
Eisendrath has “been pecked by irate 
birds, scratched by lion cubs, bitten by rac- 
coons, and bawled out by picture editors.” 
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SCIENCE 


-What Hardens Arteries? 


Physicians still have plenty to learn 
about arteriosclerosis (thickening and 
hardening of the artery walls). For one 
thing, energetic animals like horses, which 
prance, sprint, and work hard, are less apt 
to get hardening of the arteries than wad- 
dling ducks, sedentary owls, or placid cows. 
This has stumped those who suspect that 
what causes arteriosclerosis is prolonged 
physical stress and strain. For another 


thing, some people get the disease before ~ 


30 while others pass 70 without showing 
a sign of it. 

In the Journal of the American Medical 
Association last week appeared a report 
on an investigation of arteriosclerosis in 
one of its common forms—hardening of 
the leg arteries. Drs. Michael Lake, G. H. 
Pratt, and I. S. Wright studied 536 em- 
ployes of a New York department store. 
All were more than 40 and for at least 
ten years had spent most of their working 
time either sitting, standing, walking, or 
climbing stairs. The doctors’ findings: 


— 


J Men were by far the more susceptible 
to arteriosclerosis; 46 per cent of them had 
it as against 20 per cent for the women, 


Ft mattered little whether the workers 
sat, stood, walked, or climbed. The only 
significant difference was that men Og 
tween 40 and 49 who climbed stairs had 
hardening of the arteries more often than 
those in other types of work. 


{ Many of both sexes suffered from both 
arteriosclerosis and high blood pressure, 
indicating that the two ailments go to. 
gether. But the doctors found no evidence 
that smoking or drinking had any con. 
nection with hardening of the arteries, 


q Fully 73.2 per cent of the women had 
varicose or swollen veins, as compared 
with 40.7 per cent for the men. And 
among women who had been pregnant, 
79.5 per cent had the vein trouble. What 
seemed to cause the vein swelling most 
often was standing and walking. This sug. 
gested that women’s veins break down be. 
cause their surrounding tissues are softer 
than men’s. Also, the doctors guessed that 
because of high heels the women’s leg 
muscles put added pressure on vein walls, 





David B Eisendrath Jr. PM’s Picture News 


Animals by Eisendrath: operating end of an elephant ready to operate; a chimpanzee imitation; a spider monkey 
goes wading; a mother flying squirrel brings baby home the hard way 
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—— Ee 
eptibell Life in a Test Tube? 
2m had 


For 43 years a persistent Mexican scien- 
tist has been seeking the answer to one of 
vorkersf@ nature’s most tantalizing riddles — what 
1e only was the origin of life? Working with com- 
en bell binations of chemicals, Prof. Alfonso L. 
irs hadi Herrera, director of the Laboratory of 
n than! Plasmogeny in Mexico City, has created 

microscopic objects that look and often 
act like living organisms. Last week Pro- 
m both fessor Herrera still lacked the key to the 
ressure, Mi riddle but he had evolved a theory in- 
80 to. triguing enough to be published in Science, 


men, 


videnee the weekly organ of the ultraconservative 
'Y COn- Mi American Association for the Advance- 
ries, 


ment of Science. ; 

en had After pointing out that virtually all the 
mpared innumerable theories for the origin of life 
1. And are entirely unsupported by experimental 
egnant,m™ evidence, Professor Herrera’s paper de- 
. What fl scribed his “new theory on the origin and 
g mostfm nature of life.” 

his sug- In particular, he told how he created 
ywn be-faa “sulphobes.” Precisely what sulphobes are 
: softer —beyond being interesting—is anybody’s 
ed that {Mm guess. Professor Herrera makes them by 
n’s legfm dissolving ammonium thiocyanate in for- 
1 walls malin and spreading out the material in 
thin layers on glass. Within a few hours, he 
finds that a weird menagerie of lifelike mi- 
croscopic forms has sprung into being— 
“cell, ameba, and tissue forms of infinite 
variety, imitating virtually the whole mi- 
croscopic world . . . more than 6,000 va- 
Tieties, among them counterparts of dia- 
toms [minute plant organisms found in 
oceans], spores [reproductive elements of 
the most primitive plants and animals], 
and chromosomes.” : 

Besides the Science article, the latest of 
the leaflets Professor Herrera has been 
pouring out for decades supplies additional 
information on his plasmogenetic phe- 
nomena. After three hours in a damp room, 
a great quantity of spermatozoids much 
like human male germ cells, even to color, 
are produced. Female germs and lower 
plants also appear, and the sexuality ap- 
parent in these preparations “signifies a 
great scientific conquest, for germs similar 
to our own correspond to the first step 
toward the chemical preparation of arti- 
ficial man.” 

Professor Herrera believes his ammo- 
nium thiocyanate-formalin ark of micro- 
scopic beasties, or sulphobes, affords a new 
clue to the creation of life. His reasoning: 
Thiocyanate can be synthesized from sul- 

, ammonium nitrate, and carbon; and 
sulphur itself can be- made to yield pat- 
terns similar to living cells. Sulphur, cy- 
anic, and ammonium gases are among those 
belched forth by volcanoes. Therefore, 
isn’t it quite possible that many elemen- 
tary forms of microscopic life have been 
created, and still are being created, by a 
natural chemical synthesis of these vol- 
canic gases? Professor Herrera said he in- 
tended to continue his studies at the 
Popocatapetl volcano outside Mexico City. 
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[ CARE FOR YOUR CAR...FOR YOUR COUNTRY ! | 





A change will do them good! .. 


ROTATING YOUR TIRES periodically ... and putting the “spare” to work 
. «- helps equalize the wear on all your tires, adds extra driving miles, 
Your Texaco Dealer will do it for you. And he'll check your battery to 
keep it young ... clean your spark plugs... fill your radiator to avoid 
overheating and excess engine wear. Stop in this week and every week 
at yourTexaco Dealer’s. Let him help you ; 
“Care for your Car—for your Country.” 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS 
AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY.” 


@ A full understanding of what has happened and what is to come is the main- 
stay of the stability needed in times of stress. Newsweek brings you this under- 
standing of world events each week in... 


.- .» PERISCOPE—an incisive analysis . - . SIGNIFICANCE—brief, pointed 


of the news, telling you what’s behind comments interpreting the important 
today’s headlines and what’s to be ex- developments of the week. 

pected in tomorrow’s . . . 88% ac- ; 
_ curate to date. eee SIGNED OPINION—the authori- 


. . . WASHINGTON TRENDS—in tative conclusions of such acknowl- 
which the Periscope is focused on the ged experts as, Admiral Pratt, Gen- 
nerve-center of the United Nation’s eral Fuqua, Ernest Lindley, Raymond — 
war effort. Moley, and Ralph. Robey. 


@ These and other exclusive Newsweek features bring you a running account 
_ of a world at war, graphically told each week in verified news facts, accurate 
news forecasts and arresting news photographs. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
[]1 Yr. $5.00 []2 Yrs. $7.50 []3 Yrs. $10.00 
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EDUCATION 


Teachers and the War 


The National Education Association 
last week met for the first time since the 
United States entered the war and spent 
six crowded days in Denver talking about 
how the war had hit the teaching profes- 
sion. For one thing travel trouble caused 
by it had cut the 80th NEA annual’s at- 
tendance from the usual 10,000 to 6,000, 
including 1,270 official delegates. But the 
biggest war news for this colossus of all 
teacher groups—it has 775,000 members— 
was that the inroads of the draft and the 
lure of higher-paid war-plant jobs had 
left the nation’s schools 50,000 teachers 
short. The shortage is qualitative, too; 
there are more than enough Latin, English, 
and social-science instructors but too few 
able to teach mathematics, physics, and 
other sciences needed in the war effort. 

As a solution, the NEA approved plans 
for an unprecedented, free, nationwide 
teacher-placement service which could 
switch teachers from spots where they are 
in excess (notably New York City) tc 
areas such as the rural South and Mid- 
west, where there aren’t nearly enough. 
Unless such pooling takes place, the asso- 
ciation was warned, education may ex- 
perience the last war’s demoralizing effect 
of forcing many schools either to hire in- 
competent help or to shut down. 

As for the qualitative shortage, Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker told NEA that 200 colleges are givin 
teachers free summer courses in math a 
physics to encourage changes in teaching 
specialties for at least the duration. 

Other convention developments: 


§ The NEA endorsed bigger and better 
federal financial support for schools to 
cover added expenses of new schools in 
defense areas and courses for the esti- 
mated 10,000,000 adult illiterates—13.5 
per cent of the total population—revealed 
by the last census. 





{ Convention speakers were appalled by 
The New York Times’s discovery that 72 
per cent of colleges and universities do not 
require American history for admission. 
And only 18 per cent make it compulsory 
for a degree (NEWSWEEK, June 29). In a 
unanimous resolution intended to correct 
this situation, the NEA urged teachers 
everywhere to hold constantly before their 
pupils “the values for which our country 
is fighting.” 


q The need for more classroom attention 
for American history was likewise stressed 
by industrialists in a pre-convention get- 
together sponsored jointly by the NEA 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers—second of a series of “unity” 
meetings planned to iron out the past dif- 
ferences between businessmen and edu- 
cators. 


4 The NEA accused Mayor La Guardia of 
New York City of being “vindictive and 
retaliatory” in his economy move to dis- 
miss 40 regular teachers from the world’s 
largest school sytem. 


q The opening night of the convention, the 
NEA ceremoniously burned a $115,000 
mortgage on its seven-story, $500,000 head- 
quarters in Washington. The mortgage was 
retired in five years—half the expected 
time—largely by dues from new NEA life 
members. 


4 A romance begun at NEA meetings a 
few years back culminated in a wedding 
ceremony at a Denver hotel June 30 be- 
tween Agnes Edington, grade-school prin- 
cipal of Santa Fe, N. M., and L. W. Clark, 
official of the New Mexico state depart- 
ment of education. The entire NEA New 
Mexico state delegation of 84 served as 
witnesses. 


{ Succeeding Myrtle Hooper Dahl, Min- 
neapolis schoolteacher, A. Cline Flora, 
Virginia-born progressive educator and 
head of the Columbia, S. C., school system, 
was elected NEA president for the com- 
ing year. 


ART 





Rugs for the Future 


Rugs as mad and glad as any cut by the 
jitterbugs went on view last week at the 
Museum of Modern Art. The New York 
gallery had invited ten of our most promi- 
nent abstract artists to design them. They 
pulled no punches but turned in bold, 
bright, and handsome patterns. Arshile 
Gorky’s, for example, is a black ameba- 
like mass on a bright yellow background. 
It is, he explains, “the skin of a water 
buffalo stretched on the sunny wheat field. 
If it looks like something else, then it is 
even better.” 

On view until Aug. 9 when they go on 
a nationwide tour, most of the rugs are 
titled simply “abstract design.” But there 
are two flights into realism: Loren Mac- 
Iver’s “Hopscotch,” which looks just like 
a chalk-covered sidewalk, and “Coral Sea,” 
a fanciful under-water scene by Mar- 
guerite Zorach. 

The exhibit was put on by the museum’s 
Department of Industrial Design. Since 
its aim was to “bring together in a prac- 
tical way the talents of leading modem 
artists and the best industrial techniques,” 
the actual job of rugmaking was entrusted 
to V’Soske. 

This little man, who works in Michigan 
where he was born, originally intended to 
be a priest and later a portrait painter. 
But twenty years ago, while watching his 
wife make a rug from commercial wools, 
he was outraged by the crude color and 
quality of the yarns. He began experi- 
menting and, before long, had developed 
a flourishing business which turns out 
museum-piece rugs for the very wealthy. 

All V’Soske’s rugs are hand-tufted on 
mammoth looms with special needles and 
other tools which he developed himself. 
With some of these he “carves” the wool 
(a process of cutting it down to different 
levels), thus achieving a wide variety of 
textures. All are lustrous, for up to now he 





























Museum of Modern Art 


Modern rugs by modern artists: MaclIver’s “H opscotch,” Charles Howard’s “The Virgin,” and Gorky’s “Bull in the Sun” 
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has used only the finest varieties of im- 
ported wool. 

For colors V’Soske and his 40-odd work- 
men go to one of the largest palettes in 
existence, a collection of more than 25,000 
swatches. But sometimes they must evolve 
still others, as when a Hollywood home 
owner recently wanted a rug the color of 
the earth outside his door. V’Soske’s de- 
signs are generally adapted from patterns 
of old china, silver, or other works of art. 

The entire rugmaking process is long 
and painstaking. V’Soske was given six 
months in which to turn out the abstract 
rugs and, even though he didn’t have to 
design them, considered he was doing a 
rush job. And he won’t be paid until the 
rugs are sold—at prices from $85 to $835. 
Only then will the artists also receive their 
commissions. 

Though the rugs which V’Soske has pre- 
viously shown at the Metropolitan, Balti- 
more, and other museums have been more 
conservative, he is very proud of these 
modern creations. He also appreciates their 
limitations. Asked how he’d design a room 
about one of them, the master rugmaker 
thought for a while, then replied: “First, 
I'd go into a coma.” 





MOVIES 


War Documents 


Twentieth Century-Fox’s “United We 
Stand” is a 70-minute documentary film 
painstakingly telescoped from 1,000,000 
feet of newsreel to dramatize a message: 
“The events of yesterday tell us of tomor- 
row. Divided—we, the free nations, would 
fall. United we will stand.” 

Few of the significant signposts of the 
past 23 troubled years—from Versailles to 
the Russian front—are missing from this 
stirring history lesson. Once again Presi- 
dent Wilson is thwarted at Versailles; Her- 
mann Géring rubs his hands gleefully over 
the Munich peace table; Prime Minister 
Chamberlain greets a nervous England 
with pathetic prophecy of “peace in our 
time”; and a Frenchman cries unashamed- 
ly on a street corner in conquered Paris. 

Except for the unnecessary roll call of 
royalty that holds up the film’s earlier 
years, Earl Allvine’s editing and Lowell 
Thomas’ straightforward commentary keep 
“United We Stand” moving briskly, and 
without loss of interest even in the more 
familiar footage. And if the editor is a lit- 
tle hurried and superficial in probing for 
basic causes of the present crisis, at least 
he has the courage to lambast democracy’s 
past mistakes and hammer home the ur- 
gency of unity and cooperation among free 
nations today. 


{The latest Russian film to make its 
American debut at the Stanley Theater in 
New York picks up one phase of current 
events approximately where “United We 
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can’t make a mistake! 


Now, with Offices, Drafting Rooms and 
Legal Departments jammed with important 
rush work—don’t let routine copying jobs 
create a bottleneck! 

Hunter Electro-Copyist will give you 
picture-perfect copies of anything in two di- 
mensions. Letters, briefs, tracings, blueprints, 
data sheets, etc.—all can be reproduced fast, 
at low cost—photoexact! 

Electro-Copyist has no lens 
—needs no darkroom. An office 
boy can operate it. Recom- 
mended by hundreds of 
leading national concerns. 
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DURHAM SHAVE KIT 


1. Ten hollow-ground, double-edge blades—over 
twice thicker, to take many stroppings. 214 times 
more shaving edge. 

2. Genuine leather strop—semi-automatic, triples 

life of these already long-life blades. 

3. Your choice, barber type or hoe type safety 

razor. Specify type wanted. Both use same famous 

Durham Duplex blade. 

4. In serviceable case with shaving stick and comb. 
$2.50 postpaid — Money-back guarantee. 
Special— Only $2 if sent to men in Armed 
Service. Mail orders only—while supply lasts. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
Also makers of Enders Speed Shaver 
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Stand” left off. The five episodes of “This 
Is the Enemy” dramatize civilian resist- 
ance to the Nazi invader in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and occupied Russia: An old wom- 
an and a young boy capture a saboteur; a 
Pole escapes a firing squad to meet the 
commanding officer later under more fa- 
vorable circumstances; a Nazi officer makes 
the mistake of giving 100 Yugoslav hos- 
tages shovels to dig their collective grave. 

Reportedly based on actual incidents, 
this grimly exciting document was appar- 
ently designed to tell the world about 
Nazis; instead it will tell Americans a 
Their 
testament of hatred and enthusiastic con- 
tempt for the invader is occasionally on 
the lurid side of melodrama, but it is re- 
assuring. 





Zany Lady 


One of Gregory La Cava’s special work- 
ing crotchets is his allergy to screen plays. 
When the director is handed a shooting 
script, he rewrites it scene by scene, day 
by day. At the end of any given stint, 
neither La Cava nor his cast is exactly 
sure of what the morrow will bring. 

At its best this technique pays off in 
a@ spontaneity and a freshness of ap- 
proach that distinguished such screen hits 
as “My Man Godfrey” and “Stage Door.” 
Sometimes, however, shooting “on~ the 
cuff” backfires by exposing the inade- 
quacies of a weak plot. This is the case 
in Universal’s “Lady in a Jam,” although 
the director has padded a flimsy story 
with a gratifying number of laughs. 

In a uniform!y good cast, the mainstay 
is Irene Dunne, whose Jane Palmer is a 
charming, inarticulate nitwit who goes 
bankrupt just about the time her attor- 
ney (Eugene Pallette) hires a young psy- 
chiatrist (Patric Knowles) to find out 
why she can’t distinguish between prin- 
cipal and interest. The surprising number 
of things Miss Palmer can’t distinguish 
between is demonstrated when the slightly 
stuffy psychiatrist, feebly disguised as a 
chauffeur, escorts his patient to the Ari- 
zona ghost town where her Jeeter Lester- 
ish grandmother (Queenie Vassar) owns 
a worn-out gold mine. 

Subsequent events (including the vio- 
lent clashing of psyches, in which the doc- 
tor’s comes off a neurotic second) : are 
saved from complete unreality by Miss 
Dunne in her zaniest comic vein. Whether 
she is panning for gold that isn’t there, 
encouraging a lovesick cowboy (Ralph 
Bellamy’s broadest burlesque of - the 
genus to date), or merely baffling saner 
folk, the star doesn’t miss a flutter- 
brained inflection of her role. Bellamy, as 
usual, loses the girl, but this time he 
comes so close to the altar that he hires 
a band of Indians to sing at the ceremony. 
Believe it or not, Wagner’s Wedding 
March is quite effective in Choctaw. 


SPORTS 





Pro Tennis 


So sharp is the line of demarcation be- 
tween the tennis pro and the tennis ama- 
teur that many a simon-pure who sud- 
denly turns professional doesn’t know 
whether to speak to himself or not. For 
years the United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation, horrified at the possibility of 
the vulgar pros mingling with its genteel 
amateurs, has resisted popular demand for 
an open tournament. It is still resisting, 
despite a campaign by sports writers. 

But experts freely predict that the long 
awaited National Tennis Open is not far 
off, for the USLTA has itself sawed off 
the limb on which it was perched. By 
limiting travel and expense accounts, it 
has made amateur tennis unprofitable to 
the amateur. Bobby Riggs, Frank Kovacs, 
Wayne Sabin, and Welby Van Horn turned 
pro last winter; the USLTA has no big box- 
office attractions left, and the draft is thin- 
ning the tattered ranks of the remaining 
players, who are hardly worth wasting ten- 
nis balls on, anyway. 

In contrast, professional tennis is put- 
ting its roots into the ground. The teach- 
ing professionals—as opposed to the exhi- 
bition players—are running its organiza- 
tion. And the 32-man field at Forest Hills 
for the National Professional Tennis Cham- 
pionships beginning June 20 and winding 
up last week end reflected the change. 
There are fewer upsets in tennis than in 
any other sport, so most of the contest- 
ants were there (at their own expense) to 
make the tourney more impressive and re- 
flect credit on the professional game and 
their association. 

Only four entrants—Don Budge, Riggs, 
Kovacs, and Sabin—were accorded any 
chance at all, and when the semifinals 
rolled around there they were, just as 
everyone had figured. Budge had an easy 
time with Sabin 6-2, 7-5, 6-3. And Riggs 
bewildered Kovacs 6-4, 3-6, 8-6, 6-2. Screw- 
ball Frank, the court jester whose antics 
usually please the crowd, went a little too 
far that afternoon. His protests of line de- 
cisions delayed o match and irritated the 
gallery. 

It was blazing hot i in the big stadium 
for the finals July 4, but a soaking thunder- 
shower the night before had made the hal- 
lowed turf of the center court somewhat 
slippery. Budge, flashing his old-time pow- 
er game, had Riggs tearing all over the 
court. Bobby wanted to use spiked shoes 
and had a bitter argument with officials 
on that: point midway in the second set. 
It was all right with Budge—Riggs could 
have used a tommy gun without much ef- 
fect on the way his redheaded opponent 
was playing. But the brass hats were ada- 
mant, though the crowd hissed them off 
the court, and Riggs went on taking his 
beating like a little man. He lost 6-2, 6-2, 
6-2. Budge simply blasted away Riggs’ 
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subtle game. The spins and drop shots 
were as futile for Bobby as trying to 
snare a healthy eagle with a cobweb. 

In the doubles final later the same after- 
noon, the Army-bound Kovacs bade an ex- 


Stars on Ice 


If one is a real ice-skating nut, a little 
thing like summer weather doesn’t bother 
one in this day and age. Artificial ice rinks 


be- plosive farewell to tennis. All went well defy the heat. For those who just aren’t 
~s with Frank until the fourth set. He and happy without steel blades under their i, 2 
sud- his partner, Bruce Barnes, were making a bunions, Sun Valley and Lake Placid run 7° (4 01 7, 1/ (A 
a good show against Budge and Riggs, Summer sessions; so do ice palaces in Colo- ° 
For though trailing two sets to one, when sud- ado Springs, Rochester and St. Paul, // v4 V4, (he fh y 7 
As- denly an idea popped into Kovacs’ highly Minn., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and To- J MAA 
_ of mysterious mind. He staged a sit-down ‘onto and Schumacher, Ont. -_ 
tel strike for spiked shoes, which by that time The latter rink is something of an odd- , Ja . 
for were about as necessary as skis in the ity. For one thing, it is located approxi- j 
Ing, South African veldt. mately halfway between the border and 
Once again, officials conferred, argued, Hudson Bay—so far north that artificial 
ong cajoled. Kovacs continued his sit-down, ice seems faintly ridiculous. For another, it 
far pulling moodily at a bottle of pop. Again _ is situated on the property of the McIntyre 
off the gallery started to boo and hiss, but Porcupine Mine, one of the world’s largest 
By this time they weren’t registering disap- gold producers. But the Summer Skating 
» it proval of the officials—it was all for Screw- Club of Detroit is the oddest of all; its 
be: ball Frank himself. There were shouts of members skate in three cold-storage rooms 
wie “Play Ball!” and “Throw the bum out!” on the eighth floor of the Harbor Terminal 
ned that would have done credit to Ebbets Building—temperature, 28 degrees. 
te: Field of a Sunday afternoon. Most skating fans, however, are content 
_ Finally, after a delay of ten minutes, to sit around and watch during the dog 
a Kovacs sulked out onto the court and put days, and this summer the watching is 


up a poor exhibition for the remainder of 
the match. Result of the sour notes in the 
Kovacs swan song: a 2-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2 beat- 
ing for himself and the unfortunate Mr. 
Barnes. 


pretty good. Last week, at the Center 
Theater in Radio City, New York, Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz took the lid 
off their new icetravaganza, “Stars on 
Ice,” successor to their successful “It Hap- 
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Casey Goes to Bat: This time it’s Casey Stengel, Braves’ pilot, 
jutting a jaw at Umpire Beans Reardon at the Polo Grounds July 4. Despite 
Casey’s ire, the Braves dropped two to the Giants, but it made little difference 
in the traditionally important July 4 standings. Just for the record, the Yanks 
and Dodgers topped their leagues by 4 and 94 games respectively. 
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pens on Ice” which occupied the same 
premises for two years. Co-producer Henie 
does not appear in the show. (Last week 
she was about the business of losing a 
lawsuit to Dennis R. Scanlan, St. Paul 
promoter. Scanlan contended, and the New 
York State Appelate Division agreed, that 
a verbal contract with him called for the 
payment of $77,658—20 per cent of her 
movie earnings between 1936 and 1940. 
Miss Henie will probably appeal.) 

“Stars on Ice,” is a tasty frappé of 
entertainment. Choreographer Catherine 
Littlefield has done incredible things with 
the comparatively small patch of ice that 
is the stage. A gorgeously costumed “Au- 
tumn Leaves” number tops the ensemble 
pieces, closely seconded by “The Chase,” 
—a swirl of red-coated huntsmen and 
huntresses leaping hurdles in pursuit of a 
remarkably agile fox. This leaves one won- 
dering why occupants of the front row 
haven’t wound up with a skater or two 
in their laps, and it may happen yet. 

The absence of Miss Henie is no great 
blow to the show, for other individual 
stars leave little to be desired. Skippy 
Baxter, Edwina and Cliff Thaell, Mary 
Jane Yeo, Fritz Dietl, and others produce 
some highfalutin’ solo stuff; laughs are 
liberally provided by those old stand-bys 
“The Four Bruises” as comedy scrub- 
women. One young lady in the show is 
having tooth trouble—seems she’s losing 
them, but she isn’t too alarmed about it 
and, as a matter of fact, takes the stage 
with considerable aplomb. She is 7-year- 
old Twinkle Watts, who, when she’s not 
skating, is a bowler with a 254 game to 
her credit. 





The American Way 


They'll be talking about Monday’s All- 
Star ball game for years to come. It 
opened in a thunderstorm, ended in a total 
blackout, and was decided in the first half 
of the first inning. 

The deluge—which delayed the starting 
time from 6:30 to 7:25 p.m. and pushed 
the finish of the battle tight up against 
New York’s practice blackout at 9:30— 
was nothing to the storm that broke upon 
Pitcher Mort Cooper of the Cards as he 
took the mound. Cleveland’s Lou Boudreau, 
first man up for the American League, plas- 


tered Cooper’s second pitch into the upper - 


tier of the Polo Grounds for a homer. Tom- 
my Henrich of the Yankees doubled, and 
Rudy York of the Tigers homered him 
across for a three-run inning. 

From there on in, four National League 
pitchers held the Americans scoreless. But 
Spud Chandler of the Yankees and Al 
Benton of the Tigers did the same to the 
Nationals, with the exception of a pinch 
homer by Mickey Owen of the Dodgers in 
the eighth with nobody aboard. Score 
for the annual All-Star games to date: 
- American League 7, National League 8. 
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Advertising in Wartime 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Last week, in a message to the 
Advertising Federation of America, the 
President gave the profession a hearty 
pat on the back. Even now when there 
are fewer products for sale, he said, 
advertising should not be terminated. 
On the contrary, it might help greatly 
in giving the public messages helpful 
to the war program. “If the members 
of your organization will . . . continue 
the splendid spirit of cooperation which 
they have shown during the past year,” 
he concluded, “advertising will have a 
worth-while and patriotic place in the 
nation’s total war effort.” 

The huge salvage campaign that opens 
July 20 is an example of the substantial 
kind of service the profession is giving 
war production (see page 46). It has 
given substantial aid in similar drives. 
More important still, it has vitally con- 
tributed to public morale by telling the 
public what industry is doing to win the 
war. Our hope is in the production lines, 
and advertising is telling us what the 
production lines are doing. 

Advertising is in a unique position to 
help in such ways because it knows how 
to reach many millions at a minimum 
cost and maximum speed, how to arrest 
and hold public attention and how to 
enlist the vital interests of the people to 
whom it appeals. More important, it 
has earned the confidence of the public 
by the patient development of high 
standards of truth and propriety through 
self-discipline within its ranks. 

Yet whatever its opportunities for 
service, it is plain, as the President 
points out, that the war has created 
exceedingly serious problems for it. 
Many industrial concerns are rapidly 
reaching the point where they have 


* nothing to sell the public. All the stuff 


they produce goes to the government. 
They don’t need to solicit the patronage 
of the government. Government tells 
them what to make now. 

Still there is need for them to keep 
a contact with their old friends and 
customers. Suppose company A, which 
has always sold its entire product to 
the public, is now turning in 100 per 
cent of its production to the govern- 
ment. Meanwhile company B is still 
making essential goods for the public. 
Shall we deny A the right to keep its 
millions of friends aware of its existence 


while B proceeds as usual? After the 


war, A and B will once more be compet- 
ing for the consumer’s dollar. Shall A 
be handicapped because it put on a 
uniform for the duration? Clearly, 
justice requires that a way be found 
to keep good names alive. 

There is another reason why contact 
should not be lost which is the concern 
not alone of producers who advertise 
but of everyone. Company A is learn- 
ing in its laboratory to make a new 
product destined to be enormously use- 
ful to the public in peacetime. If, after 
the war, it gets this product before the 
public quickly, it can keep its workers 
employed and hire returning soldiers. 
But products, to be sold, need names, 
and names are usually the names of 
makers. Talk all you like about Emer- 
son’s man who made the mousetrap and 
the people who found him in the wilder- 
ness; but modern conditions require 
that we know his name and what wilder- 
ness he lives in. To keep reliable trade 
names alive by reasonable advertising 
is insurance against postwar letdown. 
Everybody has a stake in that. 


Fortunately, advertising in these 
times can both help the war effort and 
keep producers’ names alive. No doubt 
it is the good taste and judgment with 
which this is being done that has won 
the approval*of the President and so 
many key men in his administration. 
But there is one problem in this con- 
nection which remains to be solved in 
Washington. It concerns the two most 
important spots where a company’s ex- 
penditures for advertising are reviewed 
—the Treasury and the contracting 
agency, the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission or what not, which passes 
on costs in the production of goods 
sold to the government. 

The Treasury, through Secretary 
Morgenthau, has announced a policy in 
allowing legitimate advertising costs, 
which, if strictly adhered to by sub- 
ordinates, would be eminently satis- 
factory all around. At the. same time 
there has been enough difficulty in arriv- 
ing at a policy in the various contract- 
ing agencies to cause considerable worry 
among advertisers. These questions are 
of such importance both to the public 
and to business that next week, on this 
page, I shall amplify the specific points 
at issue. 
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“Dad knows most everything. 

He runs the Texaco station down the road. 
Yesterday I heard Judge Evans say 

my Dad’s going to keep his car 

running until the war’s won. 

I'll bet my Dad knows 


what to do for your car, too!” 


Betty is right. Her Dad cam help. 

He can make your car last longer 

with Insulated Havoline or Texaco Motor Oil 
and with Marfak chassis lubrication. 

And now that every mile counts you should 
use Sky Chief or Fire-Chief Gasoline. 


Remember—“Czreless today, car-less tomor- 


row!” So see your Texaco Dealer right away. 
Goue VWeleowe at 


TEXACO DEALERS 


Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE 
every Sunday night—CBS 
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